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Instrument for Curing Deafness. 


We have received several inquiries relative 
to an instrument for curing deafness which was 
said to accomplish the desired effect by a sim- 
ple insertion in the ear. An instrument of this 
kind has been advertised by a party in this city, 
under the name of an Organic Vibrator, and from 
an inquiry referring particularly to it, we were 
induced to investigate it. We find it a very 
simple contrivance, but rather dear at the price 
charged we should think. We present a section- 
al view of the instrument and should judge it 
might answer a very good purpose, when deaf- 
ness is produced from the closing of the “‘ mea- 
tus auditorius” or orifice of the ear. Thisis prob- 
ably not the instrument invented by those Lon- 
don Professors, a notice of which we published 
a few weeks since; still their invention must 
be similar—any silversmith can make one of this 
kind for a few shillings. If both ears are af- 
fected, two must be employed. The cur of the 
instrument is oval, our section is the longest 
diameter. The engraving is the full size. 

ee em ee 


Ocean Steamers in Congress. 

A bill has been introduced into Congress, re 
lative to ocean steamships, providing that it shall 
not be lawful for the master or owner of any 
sea-going or ocean steamship to use or employ 
such ships for the transportation of passengers 
between any port or place in the United States 
anda foreign country, or between any ports or 
places in the United States, distant from each 
other more than five hundred miles, until the 
said ship shall have made one voyage to sea and 
her engine shall have been practically tested. 
It provides that the master or owners of any 
sea-going or ocean steamship which shall trans- 
port or carry any passengers for hire before 
her engine and machinery shall have been 
practically tested in the manner set forth in the 
bill, shall forfeit and pay to the United States 
for each passenger 60 transported or carried, 
the sum of $100, and shall not be entitled to 
recover any passage money from the passen- 
gers. 

———9 mee 
Improved Grain Separator. 

We present our readers this week with illus- 
trations of’ Moffitt’s improved grain separator, 
patented, Nev. 30, 1852. Fig. 1 is a pers- 
pective and fig. 2 a sectional view. The same 
letters in each refer to corresponding parts. 

The machine consist of an ordinary frame A, 
having at one end the feed table, B. ©, is the 
cylinder, made of wrought iron and sixteen 
inches in diameter. It works in a spiked con- 
cave having two rows of teeth, seventeen in 
each, of the same length as those of the cylin- 
der; these latterare fixed in the bars by screws, 
and are also seventeen in each bar. But this 
although somewhat new in England, where this 
machine has been introduced and extensively 
used is an ordinary mode of construction in this 


country. 

The prominent points of improvement in this 
machine consist in devices for the prompt and 
thorough separation of the grain from the straw, 








MOFFITT’S IMPROVED GRAIN SEPARATOR.---Figure 1. 





which in the usual machinery for this purpose 
is liable to carry off and waste a portion of the 
grain. 

D, is a continous revolving apron for carry- 
ing off the straw from the grain, the major 
part of which falls through the grating, for con- 
veyance to the winnowing mill, as hereafter 
described. This apron has two metallic belts, 
composed of links E, of cast iron, and curved 
concavely on their inner edge, to fit the wheels, 
F, which drive the belts, and wheels, G, 
which stretch them. Slats connect the opposite 
links of the two belts, the said slats being firmly 


wedged in mortices in the links by keys driven 
into their ends after insertion. The links are 
provided with teeth enough to enable the cog 
wheels, F, torevolvethe apron by their means. 
Placed at intervals beneath the belts are rollers, 
R, which serve not only to support the belt but 
by the collision of the curved and toothed 
links with their upper sides, an intermittent 
jerking motion is imparted to the apron which 
keeps the straw loose, and effectually separates 
from it all the grain which has been among 
it. The narrow iron chain or belt as above 





described is preferable to the usual leather 











| bands, 


| bility to impart the jerking motion before de- 
scribed. The grain and small chaff thus separ- 
ate from the straw drops on to the sloping 
sides of troughs, I, at the bottom of which, re- 
volves conveyors J, which as fast as the grain 
falls move it forward and upward, and deposit 


it upon the riddle, K, of the winnowing appar- | 


atus, through which the milled grain cheat, &e, 
pass and are separated in the usual way. 


While the heads or unpulled grain are pass- | 





ing onward along the riddle, K, they drop | 








therefrom into the trough, L, whence they 
are removed by a conveyor into a shoe, M, 
which returns them to the beater of the ma- 
chinery apparatus around two thirds of whose 
circumference having passed and being mostly 
rid of their mills they are thereby enabled to 
pass through the winnowing apparatus, but any 
which pass a second time unpulled, are sure to 
be introduced again to the threshing machinery. 

What is claimed in this arrangement as new, 





s the continuous ,open apron having its belt 


formed of links, whose cogs are at one part of 
their rotation, in connection with the pinions, 
or means of propulsion, and are at another part 
of their rotation in connection with the rollers 


or the stationary objects, a means of agitation 
of the said apron. | 


This is the machine which has created so 
great a sensation in England, under the patron- 


| ble and efficient machine, 


from an examination of it, that it wes a dura 
recent improvements upon separators. 


are far behind us in this class of agricultural 
implements, and the “ American Threshing Ma- 
chine,” seems likely to obtain 4 notoriety almost 
as great as the “ American Reaping Machines” 


age of Mr. Mechi, the celebrated agricultur-| of McCormick and Hussey. 


ist of Tiptree Hall, One of them is on exhbibi- 
tion at the Orystal Palace. We should think, 


Any information desired can be obtained by 
addressing the patentee at Piqua, Ohio. 
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The iron belt is also more durable and | 
| is effectually desirable _» account of its applica- 


embracing all the | 
Our | 
readers are probably aware that the English 
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{For the Scientifie American.] 

Parker’s Water Wheel. 
As you are frequently asked by many of your 
correspondents which is the best iron water- 
wheel, it may be some advaniage to your in- 


|]} quiring friends to have a statement of the per- 


formance of a set of Parker Turbines (if you 


| choose to cat! them so), that have been in suc- 


cessful operation for two years in the paper 
mill of Mr. C. Van Reed, residing in Reading, 
Berks Co., Pa. There are four of these wheels 
working on vertical shafts, all geared by bevel 
cog-wheeis to one line shaft, from which the 
power is taken to three rag-engines by belts, 
The water-wheels are four feet diameter, each 
wheel issuing 350 square inches, or the four 
wheels jointly 1400 square inches of water, and 
make at work 65 revolutions per minute. The 
whole head cr pressure of water on the wheels 
when at work is but two feet three inches. 

Mr. Van Reed gives as a statement that his 


j} millis regularly started on Monday mornings, 


at 3 o'clock, and runs steadily till Saturday 
night at 12 o’clock, making 141 working hours 
per week, and that their regular week’s work 
is to turn out 4,000 pounds of paper, from coarse 
hard stock, suitable for books or newspaper. 
Previous to getting the Parker Wheels he used 
for his motive power an undershot wheel, the 
gate orifice of which was 2200 square inches, 
the power of the wheel was only sufficient to 
drive two of the rag-engines at a time; and he 


| had a steam engine to drive the paper machine, 
| and to assist the water wheel when there was 


back water, or a scarcity, to make up the defi- 


; ciency of the power required. Since he has 
; adopted the Parker wheels above described, 
with an addditional one to drive the machine, 


he has dispensed with the use of the steam en- 


|} gine entirely, finding he has abundant power 


without it. The amount of water discharged 
per minute by the four wheels is 5,248 cubic 
feet; andthe estimated power at 70 per cent. 
of effect is 15°65 horse-power. The amount of 
work performed is usually estimated to require 
20 to 24 horse-power, which would indicate a 
very high percentage of power for these parti- 
cular wheels. And we think the world might 
be safely challenged to produce as high a per- 


| formance with the same amount of water and 


under the same head: 0. H. P. Parker, 

Philadelphia, Feb. 9, 1854. 

SEE needa: aanen eee! 
Governor’s of Engines. 

Mrssrs. Evrrors.—In vol. 9, No. 18, of your 
paper, Mr. Mascher says:—‘ All governors 
that I ever saw applied to steam engines are not 
governors, properly speaking. I might call them 


_ amelicrators inasmuch as they govern the va- 
| riations only partially.” This defect I have 


spent a great deal of time and money to reme- 
dy. In examining the principles of action of 


| the old fly ball governor, I found there was 
']| much more motion in the balls than in the hub 


that actuates the valve, in consequence of the 
balls depending on centrifugal force for their 
action, and the more speed, the less power is 
there to ac: on the throttle valve. To remedy 
this I found that the weights or bellsshould run 
parallel with the spindle, and move the valve 
an equal distance with the weights so as not to 
have any lost motion. I have attached four 
disks, (two will do) with flat surfaces to four 
arms cast solid in the hub. To the hub is 
attached a spiral, sco that a spindle passes 


| through both freely. The spindle has a pin 
| and roiler for the spirai to rest upon. When the 
\f| Spindle is put in motion, the weights or disks will 


not immediately partake of the same motion as 
the spindle, consequently the roller will be 


| Griven under the spiral and raise the disks, 


arms, and hub, together with the valve attach- 


| ment equal highte—the atmosphere assisting 


to keep it up by retarding the weights or fans, 


; -—~and will holdthemthere. But if the spindle 


slacks its motion in the least, the weights by their 
momentum will continue to move on and drive 
them down in proportion as the spindle is chang- 
ed, and 60 on alternately, acting on the principle 


| Of a fly wheel loose on the crank shaft. Mr. 


M. says, “the aetion of the governor depends 
on two forces, centrifugal and gravity,” and 
*“ the balis should move in a certain curve.”— 
You will see that this spiral governor has no 
“ centrifugal” force to actuste it, neither do 
the balls “move in @ curve,” the curve being 


in the spiral near the centre of action, this 
curve usually being semicycloid or any other 
curve to suit the work, and the goveror may be 
driven at any speed and can be varied to suit 
any requirement. Mr. M. hopes these glaring 
defects will be obviated before the next World’s 
Fair. The defects were removed before there 
was a Worlds Fair—in this country at least. I 
had iton exhibition at the Crystal Palace but 
found it difficult to attract the attention of the 
knowing ones, Not an editor to my knowl- 
edge noticed it as any thing novel or useful, 
neither did the jury apparantly see in it any- 
thing worthy of more than honorable mention, 
an article that I have plenty of, from those that 
have them in use, notwithstanding it has all the 
qualities you or any other person desire, being 
unlimited in its mode of construction and ac- 
tion. Joun TREMPER. 

[This governor was illustrated on page 244, 
vol. 8, Scientific American. Mr, T. must ex- 
cuse the editors and reporters of our daily pa- 
pers for their oversight: they cannot be expect- 
ed to possess an accurate knowledge of what is 
new, good or bad in engineering apparatus. 
The same apology may be made for the award- 
ing Juries at the Crystal Palace, if we may be 
permitted to take their decisions for a crite- 
rion to judge from. 

———0 a 
Patrifaction of Fish by Moonlight. 

Messrs. Eprtors:—It is a very general tra- 

dition that fish and meat decompose most ra- 
pidly during moonlight nights. I have recent- 
ly had my attention directed to an explanation 
of it, which I copy verbatim from page 143 of 
“ Familiar Science,” by R. E. Peterson, of Phi- 
ladelphia. He says:—Ques. “‘Why is meat 
very subject to taint on a moonlight night ?— 
Ans. :—Because it radiates heat very freely on 
a bright moonlight night; in consequence of 
which ii is soon covered with dew, which pro- 
duces rapid decomposition.” 
Now, dew may produce decomposition, but 
is moonlight essential to the deposition of dew? 
Will not a deposite take place on a moonless 
night, when the other conditions of clearness, 
calmness, &c., are present, as effectually as on 
a moonlight night? I was not aware that ra- 
diation was more rapid on a moonlight night 
than any other, if the latter were equally clear 
and still. 

Another explanation I have heard, viz., that 
the chemical ray predominates in the light of 
the moon, and hence chemical action is produ- 
sed more rapidly in it than in sun-light, in which 
the calorific and colorific rays predominate. 

At any rate, be the explanation what it may, 
all the old housekeepers say it is a fact, and on 
that account they never hang out their beef in 
moonlight, when curing it. T. R. J., Jr. 
Accomac, Va., Feb. 9, 1854. 
[The last explanation of the phenomena ap- 
pears to be philosophical; but we are not yet 
positive that fish putrifies more rapidly in a 
moonlight than any other night: we know it is 
not so during frosty weather. The question of 
frozen fish coming alive again, was settled for 
ever, last year, through the columns of the 
“Scientific American.” Who will settle the 
question of the effect of moonlight upon meats 
and fish.—Ep, 
——_—~—+ + 
To Detect Cotton in Woolen or Silken 
Fabrics. 

Messrs. Eprtrors—I have just read an article 
in your excellent paper of this week, headed 
with the above title, in which Dr. Pohl is shown 
to employ a certain chemical preparation for 
the detection of ‘cotton in woolen or silk fab- 
rics,” to which you add your more simple yet 
equally effective test, for this detection, and 
more readily practiced by every one. 

It appears evident that your aim and object 
is to benefit the whole human family, “ both 
great and small.” ThereforeI conclude to give 
another means to test the above, still more sim- 
ple than yours, or at least more readily attain- 
ed, inasmuch as the majority of purchasers in 
retail stores would not feel free to apply a light- 
ed match to ascertain the material of which the 
cloth is composed, however important it might 
be to know the fact. My plan, long since adop- 
ted, is to draw out a thread and put it be- 
tween the teeth, by which the material is easi- 





ly detected; silk, wool, and cotton, each has 


its own peculiar feeling to the teeth, which, 
with very little practice, can readily be detect- 
ed by any one, not only without expense but 
without attracting particular attention. 

L, A. 8. 

Oakendale Farm, Feb. 10, 1854. 

————__ ~+- eo 
Trial of Reapers. 

Messrs. Epirors :—As a manufacturer, I de- 
sire to enter my protest against any more pet- 
ty trialsofreapers. They cost a great deal and 
amount to nothing. The decision at one trial 
is reversed the next week at another, perhaps 
with the same machines, and often the compe- 
titors can show their defeat was owing to some 
extraneous circumstance, as not having a suita- 
ble team, bad driving, or unfortunate manage- 
ment in some way. 

A reaper trial is not like a horse-race, where 
the sole object is to beat, regardless or every- 
thing except the coming out ahead; it is, or 
ought to be, to ascertain surely which ig the 
best machine, and not so much to benefit the 
owner, as the farmers, who wish to know what 
kind to buy. ; 

How absurd is it for any set of men—I care not 
how great their experience and judgement—to 
take from three toa dozen reapers, perhaps 
all of acknowledged merit, and by the cutting 
of two acres each, as was done at the Wooster, 
Ohio trial where mine was defeated; or even 
by cutting five or six acres as at the Richmond, 
Ind. trial where mine was vietor, deside posi- 
tively and absolutely that one reaper is better 
than all others, 

Such atrial might show whether a reaper 
would work or not, but to judge between rival 
reapers, of which there are over twenty of es- 
tablished reputation, each having its points of 
excellence; a long and thorough trial must be 
requisite, to see how they work in different 
kinds of grain, and under varied circumstances, 
and how they wear. A trial to be decisive should 
go through an entire harvest. One, too, that 
was thorough and reliable, would be equally 
available in one State as another. They are 
also expensive toall concerned. I would there- 
fore propose a general trial on something like 
the following plan: 

Let several State Agricultural Societies unite, 
each appropriating $200 to $500, and appoint- 
ing one or two committee-men, in whose expe- 
rience, judgement and fairness, entire confi- 
dence could be placed. Let the committee 
make their arrangements early as possible, adopt 
their rules, and appoint time and place of first 
meeting. They might begin South and pro- 
ceeding North continue the trial for weeks if 
necessary, leaving out one machine after anoth- 
er as its inferiority became manifest. 

The committee should have all their expen- 
ses paid, and perhaps compensation besides; 
and the cost of removing reapers from place to 
place might also be borne by the committee, in 
order to enable every builder to come into the 
trial; and for this reason I would not require 
any entrance fee, though some of the larger 
builders would doubtless be willing to contribute 
to the general fund. If five or more societies 
can be got to unite in such a trial, I will contri- 
bute $200 to $500, or as much as any other 
builder. 

The surplus funds should be divided to the 
best machines, say half to the first, one-third 
to the second, and one-sixth to the third, to be 
paid in plate or money as might be desired by 
the winner. 

To save time and expedite arrangements, I 
would suggest to parties interested to corres- 
pond with Col. B. P. Johnson, Secretary N. Y. 
State Agricultural Society, Albany, N. Y. I 
have not communicated with him, but am quite 
sure his interest in agricultural matters will 
cause him to bear the labors with cheerful- 
ness. J. 8. Wricur. 

Chicago Ill. Feb. 7th, 1854. 

np +E + 
Electricity as a Motor. 

Prof. Lovering, in his eighth lecture on Elec- 
tricity, before the Boston “ Lowell Institute,” 
said: — Electricity would never be used gene- 
rally for the purposes of mechanics or locomo- 
tion because of its expensive character, twenty- 
five cents expended in steam being as produc- 
tive of power as two dollars expended in elec- 





tricity. It is true that it is used in producing 


some of the very finest portions of astronomi- 
cal instruments, in operations where extreme 
delicacy of motion is requisite, yet electro-mag- 
netism can no more supercede steam than steam 
cam supercede gunpowder. Each has its pecu- 
liar sphere.” 

[This is also our view of the subject as it re- 
lates to expense, but there is a more fatal ob- 
jection still to the use of galvanism as a motive 
power,—we allude to the delicate nature of 
electro-magnetic conductors in machines, and 
the sensitiveness of the current to atmospheric 
influences, Steam is perfectly under the con- 
trol of machinery, but the electric current is 
not, at least by any known appliances. An 
electro-magnetic engine of 10 horse power, by 
the simple disarrangement of one wire (not 
easily discovered) will not give out over 1 
horse-power. The management of the batte- 
ries, also, is difficult and troublesome, and not 
to be compared in simplicity to the furnaces 
and boilers of a steam engine. 

ee 
Spinning Zinc. 

John Newell, of New York City, has invent- 
ed an improved mode of spinning zinc. Owing 
to the brittleness of this metal, the production 
of forma having deep depressions or high pro- 
jections, by the process termed spinning, has 
been very difficult, and this improved mode is 
intended to overcome this diffieulty and render 
the metal ductile. This is accomplished by 
the application of coup oil to the zinc before 
and during the process of spinning, the action 
of which, upon the metal, tends to increase its 
tenacity. By this process, lamps and all arti- 
cles now made of Britannia metal can be produ- 
ced cheaper than by its use. The inventor has 
applied for a patent. 

Immense SteamshIp. 

A new and powerful steamship called the 
Himalaya has been built in England for the 
Peningular and Griental Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. From the Thames to Southampton, her 
average progress during thirteeen hours that 
she,was under way, notwithstanding unfavora- 
ble weather during part of the time, was 13} 
knots per hour. 

The Himalaya is said to be the largest steam- 
ship in the world. She is 3,550 tons register, 
and equal to over 4,000 tons burden. She is 
$72 feet 9 inches in length, exceeding thelength 
of the Boston clipper, Great Republic, lately 
burned at New York, by 47 feet, but not of 
equal tonnage. The Himalaya is a screw 
steamer built of iron, and has engines of 700 
horse power. She has accommodation for 200 
first and second class passengers—stowage for 
10CO tons of measurement goods on freight, and 
can take 1200 tons of coal. 


The Steamer Wm. Norris. 

We have seen it stated in one paper that this 
steamer which is now building, and which Mr. 
Norris declared would cross the ocean in six 
days, has been sold to the Czar of Ruasia, and by 
another paper to the Sultan of all the Turks.— 
Both of these reports are no doubt untrue.— 
These Royal 'persons—Bear and Turkey, what do 
they know about the Wm. Norris. Neither the 
builder nor the engineer can for a moment be 
accused, of being afraid to stand before the 
world in endeavoring to fulfil their promise of 


crossing the ocean in six days, 
2 


We believe that a benefit would be confer- 
red upon masons, if brickmakers would mould 
half-sized as well as whole bricks. Half bricks 
are often wanted for beginning and finishing 
rows, 80 as to have every alternate row break 
joint. To obtain these, the masons have to 
break whole or trim broken bricks. This occu- 
pies considerable time which would all be saved 
by half mould bricks, of which a certain num- 
ber might be made for every thousand of whole 
bricks of the common kind. 


———_ ~- oe 
Another American Yacht Victory. 

A very exciting and agreeable aquatic race 
lately took place at Melbourne, between the 
“ Pride of the Seas,” an American schooner of 
240 tuns burthen, by G. W. Steers, of this city, 
the designer of the ‘‘ America,” and a yacht nam- 
ed the “ Lelia,” recently built in England, and 
of a beautiful model. The latter was fairly 





beaten in a race of about 30 miles, 
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LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 
Issued from the United States Patent Office 

Soll adhe aon tie 14, 1854. 


Li mh wm Are tela SR aeemeerr 1, of San- 

dusky ©: ¢ = yment of a picker 

having teeth hooked n of = rotation and 
ected wi th the shait 


a epee spaces 
ts far to act on the pickers fers dart airing sonra 
currents 0 acton ickers e operation 
4 with Scting on the 


of qounning. an 
picker teeth as specified. 
VerticaL TUBE Fy Warer Heaters 


iy ot cen- 
pe 
low as describ 


Ning Woo_—L.8.Chichester, of of Breck, 
ign, Ni az Ihave described and rep ted 

e ior of th Pike ri barbs and picker. t teeth I do do not 
wish to as limiting myself thereto. 

Nor do +4 woke pepra eh the use of a rotatin 
brash poy feeding as Spareoe tothe “me an 
vigker te as th S makes nos of my invention. 

Nor do I wish to limit myuelf to th the form number or 


ner oaks or ie teeth. 
mt claim ie ed ciges ape ine tee y — combined | £2 


with picker teeth for <oibien and 8 
through as iioined or curved 


= with lateral 
slats emined an enlargement or hole to receive 
the fibers and tuide ‘them hans bh amy nd from the ay ~< 
teeth to prevent them from chafed or cut be- 
tween the teeth and ribs ea pe 
I alsoclaim making the lateral slots in the edges of the 
= as specified, and in Combination with the picker 


at or near fibers begin tb of that length ef the ribs, 
to be drawn through, as speci- 
I effectually avoid the cutting of the fi- 


. 
also claim uniting the contiguous barbs 

-e and extending Shem down below =e 

picker teeth, as specified, to prevent 

without being picked or ‘araun 

Finally, i in combination with the ribs ha 
| slcts, as specified. the employment of card teet 
terposed between the picker teeth, as stated. 


ve Cocxs—John Griffiths, of Philadelphia, Pa. : 
at the combination of the hollow - ae ed stem, the soild 
ie and “y oe nut, as described 


R-Proor Sarzs—F. ©. Goffin, of New 
York rou rr ton a ial forming safe or door with dou- 
od in tha ae fire-proof safes are at present construct- 
e 
I claim the use ot glass or slag in De pay for 
filling the space between the two a safe or 
vauit door, the glass or vitrified i diag ay, ed mol- 
Soerted in plates Pot ate} be 


ten into 
manner, 


of any 
ints of of the 
m passing 


secured to the outer casing in any proper 
an air space left around the inner casing, as set forth. 


PRocessEs FOR TREATING VEGETASLE Fiser—Jona 
Knowles, of Trenton, N J. Patented in France, = 

= Tom quam thab Giese in has proposed to 
hig process rocess several of the salts I have Mentioned bat in 
rent manner and with a different effect, but I make 


removing the fore plate out of th 
There's are to be scoured without 4 fetes Dlosking om the 
of the mill, as described. 


gk How—W S. Sorte of e Bria Conn 
I do not claim the blad lar handle attached, 
the the ap and ote orifice for the discharge of 


ith the tubular 
handle 25 “he 4 ois the sliding” plate attached, 
as described. 


APPARA zon Commoitine res THE Press F STZAM 
—By H. 8. 7 Williame, of Malta. Ohio: I do ae claim ad- 
mitting water from a steam pump or “ doctor,” for con- 
in boilers, ——_ said wa- 
afloat. Nei- 





trolling the pressure of steam 
ter is let on and shut off, by pe po agency of a 
ther do I claim — iA. — when 
pe 0 wee ply ceases hen the pump t running, 
= the anene agency ot 8 a float and steam ee com- 


1 claim opening the water cock of the steam boiler for 
the purpose of letting on water for reducing the temper- 
ature and pressure of the steam, an thereby prevent- 
ing. explosions by means of a plung:r and slotted arm, 
as described. when the supply should be let on by the 
pressure of the escape steam of the onlety valve, and by 
means of aspring attached to the boiler and slotted 
arm, when the supply is being shut off. as speci 

I also claim starting the steam pump or doctor run- 
ning, in case it should not be in operation when the 
pressure a the steam in oe boiler rises above the giv- 


en point, by means of the escape steam from the safety 
valve, when admitted to the steam chest of the pum 
through a branch pipe of that carrying the plunger, sai 


branch pipe being provided | with a valve, which pre- 
vents the steam from the “doctor” passing into the 
boiler, when the pump is running, but allows of the 
steam being admitted to the steam cliest when the pump 
is not running, as set forth. 


nop Bripces—J. D. Woodruff, of i Mowery. N.J., and 
san . But of Dover, N.J.: We claim the 
coneanelians ofa bi or draw, which may be drop: 
below the surface of the water so as to admit the pas- 
sage of vessels over the same, as described 


xinc Livgs oF Jack Cuamvs—Arcalous Wyckoff, 
Wellsbas h. N. ¥.: Lolaim the two fixed bination wit nee 
ced at right angles to e er, in combina’ 
the wiper and cutter, operated as set forth, for the 
pose of bepding the two eyes of the link of the 
chains simultaneously. 


Gas Burners--John Webster & Orsen Spencer (assign- 

txtn Sohn Weeetee), of Coveend. Lay 3 We cain of 
ng or applying to a gas burner an oblong or ellip 

al shaped tube. so constructed and arranged as to de- 

ect a ‘portion of the ae cocap escaping from the burner into 

the dra nt of air which ty up between the burner 

and the 80 as to uce a more brilliant me 
and more lehe from a given quantity of gas, as descri 


Sappie-Trees—G. B, Ambler, of Trumbull, Conn.: I 
claim/the combination of the crouper loop in one iece 
with the water hook, for the purpose of securing either 
in their respective positions without the aid of screws or 
other r appendages than those herein set forth, and to be 
used Ge 


Warsr CLosets—F. H. Bartholomew, of New York Ci- 
ty: I ry not claim the use of the chamber when o—~ 
bined with the supply pipe or hydraulic main, and 

the common three-way plug taraing 

cock, ‘operated by the seat, as s combination has 

been before used in the water closet of Jordan; nor do 

‘ oa? the puppet ws cock, with two valves, and 
ays, as new in 

ian p Ae mn, first, a three-way cock, with parts constructed 
and combined in the following manner, viz., having one 
principal chamber through which the water always pass- 
es, whether Jr he. eceived or discharged. two openings 
into which cham being governed by two valves ope- 

rated by one stem, so that when one is opened the other 
isclosea by tha same action of the stem, the third way 
being without a valve, when these are combined with a 
second ¢ for the accommodation of a short con- 
tinuation of the valve stem, through which the cock is 
operated, and one of the ways is placed between the 

rincipal chamber and the stem chamber. as descri- 


Second, placing such a cock, as described, above, under 

the seat, or where it may be out of the way and may be 

souretes by a single rod, when said cock is connected 

» A. tube with a oe, — the reception and dis- 
oa water under 

Third, row in com’ ination “with a double valve an 

mployable for the double purpose 4 





no pine ~ oe rh den a the ploeshing wastin out tthe ‘water ——— in the pipes above th 
and splitting of the the fiber are effected seperately. ay en not in acti use, through means of 
yoy ay eS mich en rn 
a fabries by such tag . machiner. 4" pas ufacturin yy or of $ vere. ng - ise, at the sy time that 
ormin espon e said way is closed by a valve against the escape o 
$e al wool, be first log operations on —_ yet . ae from the rmterme 3 « ~ while the seat is depressed. 
solution rooe ly fy mel oT water ; third, n Barton, of Middle Haddam, Ct. : 


ara th a solution of splitting salts, to bleach 
anda tit simultaneous ~. | lastly, washing it with 


m drying it, a8 whereby th 

Jantion of CY the fiber to its La oats is ro 4 

dited, and the expense thereof } 

jah - tech of the tedic ao Seema mons ae treatment 
,w e same e quali 

of the Rp yo t is improved. we 


Maxine Turck Papsr—S. G. Levis, of Delaw . 
Fa tet ete meri te tne 
e e r 0} 
eee. as — have been thus i need before. 


an om Oe ey ase +° the two forming emia tere, 
less jueeze ar- 

a and see pe = = 
&-ArMs—Thom 


eac 

aring moving on the outside fort feeding 
cp the, spring anc and [maintaining 8 the compressed position 
ven at the e tubes —— muni- 
tion, as And we wherelt I a ‘enabled to. force such 
charge into the con ¥ power independent of gra- 
vity, and to force the le communicating with the pow- 
i es described ; and this I claim, whether the feed 

ping boy combined wig a screw exteriorly placed or with- 
in the _—— of the cluster of tubes, or whether the 
—_ effect be produced by or in any manner 


OFeecn d, I claim combining th with the 
conver. in — a —— tat i will net - 


bring eas h tube of oy ty 4 
to the hole through which the charge is fed te to the a 
whenever and as often has been 
trabaerred to the barrel, as described. 
ated of the conv: Lg ine f for ej a i 
e 
pan Bh aed e lever for ejecting the 


as 
Fourth, I claim the cam groove, in combination with 
the Singer ae and the cap case to regulate the 


as desc: 

FoR Pecos AND SHors—John Stan- 
dish nor to to Jonn Bt ish & H. A. Miler), of Ouy. 
ahoga Falls, Ohio: Telia ‘Gret, the vibrati ides, 


in combination with the peg-feeding rack and ariver, as 


descri 

Second, the es for feeding up the boot or 
shoe to be pegged at is tosay, the combination of the 
boot or shoe, held in a proper clamp, with the traversing 


> » ond with the irregularly curved rails or guides, 


Third, the method of regula feed b. 
Pawis, and weight or spring, py hg yam 


Dryinc CLora—Robert Preston, of North Po’ te: 

Pete) pea che ao 
e€ clo wit 

tis lotanee “17 ee e bottom ‘of the ¢ 


ie ol the th i whic justable racks 

pinions no mechanical =) Soralesta, cchatentiete | Oe 
ware 
in bis patent. with the 

a tBES is arranged and 
- Fore Inqs ROLLING Macure 

RY—Jacob 

fore plate of an Mg 


a rolling mill placed thes 
above or below the level of the on centers, by adding arms to 
the fore plate, working on a bar or on pivots, for the 


Surrs’ VW of New Haven, 
Conn. ; Enoch Hid- 
“.. of New Yo 


owe two inclined Seow 








140: bays the employine yment or use of two clappere or 
lis in each bell, for they have —_ ) arene used 

I claim hanging or within the 
bells, as described, viz., oy tne’ tongues laced over 
curved holders, which are attached to the Pp id hold- 
ers being within the bells, and so arranged that the 
= es may be placed over them at different points, 
thereby be suspended in the centers of the bells, 

tive of the positions which the pad and bells 
ave when attached to the body of the animal. 


L. Burdick, 
as set 





| 
may 


MACHINERY FOR Pacine BisNk Booxs—J. 
of New York City: I claim, first, the type holde 
forth, in combination with the vertical type cylinder, 
for the p pecified. 

Second, claim th the use of the vertical sliding rod or 
_. | epee hevings rack attacked thereto, in combination 
with the double acting crank shaft, and levers for ope- 
rating Ge printing hammers, or substantially the same 
Gove £ ‘or the purposes set forth, and also the combina- 

tion of the rack with the lever, and rod for drawing out 
the type as et forth or their equivalent devices, substan- 


tially 
i ete the use of the vertical slidin pod, ox or 


frame, 3 rack attached thereto for ae 

frame. havi rollers, in combination thetape 

hold lerer ~~; eir equivalent devices. = 2 fort 
F claim the use of the vertical sliding rod or 


type inking rollers or 
their equivalent devices, 


I claim the use of the vertical sliding rod or 
frame, having an arm attached to the ca) piece of the 
frame, in combination with the sliding plate and lever 
bay past, or their equivalent devices, for the purposes 


shixth, Talso claim the use of the adjustable table and 
clamps ‘for holding the book while paging, in combina- 
tion with the paging apparatus. 


MACHINES For Sturrinc Horse Cottars—J. W. How- 
ell, of New Paris, Ohio: Iclaim the construction of the 
hopper with an adjustable grate or crib bottom, in com- 
bination with the piston, funnel, clamps, ant lever, act- 
ing thereon, as set forth. 


Firt-Arms—Horace Smith & D. B. Wesson, of Norwich, 
Conn. AO do not claim theemployment of a carrier or 
slide for ng the cartridge from the magazine 
to the barrel nor the cueloyment in combination there- 
with of a piston or slide to omre the cartridge out of the 
carrier and into the bar: Nor do we cl the em- 
eran < of a piston ake as a breech to the barrel, nor 
the firing by “concussion” instead of “ percussion. 

Nor de we claim the Lem ny wy 7k of making or apply- 

ing the percussion ham to strike on the rear 
= of such oe slide. in instead ¢ of directly t the 

artridge 0; priming, and so that the Dgat the 
front end of the slide shall be exploded by concussion 


y the percussi 
— # =| a = ad of the Y eomor on 
But we claim t 


the arrangemen application of the 
percussion aomener We eith respect fo to Ty: ame 9 one and 


ham 
Yort and ge tofu to fall sock to full cock by the tad ee 
y the action of the trigger ae 


Dpetarina ement of making the front 

end of the piston ete wi 2 
equivalent, for the purpose of ep et he 4 
of the as thet 
wn from 
tL 
. as 


ef 
HF 


be wi 
the upwasl movedienk of the 


Macnine ror ScrAPING AND Toormne VENEER— 
Goodman & Lyman Wheeler, of Dana, Mass.: We = 





Has 4 rofi ‘around a portion of which the 
veneer is bent and held, and a revolving exiiad 
Seenne oF woetnie tools or Fnives ncifeed back rom 
e ax e cyiind ay ve a scraping 
instead of a cutting position. as secribed. 

Baw Vatves R. Bassett, (assignor to C. 


H. Williams), (Gtneinmati, Ohio: T claim the method of 
, o 

aiding and ensuring operation of - ball valve by 

means of an Gaels or gor dividing F ldge P placed 

tween the Comer a 8 and formin, t of the semi-an- 

oaee oar cuaspben. 06 by which the valve is made 


7 ite pos seat when acted on 
by the seek apd oecuby water in one or the other directi 


Sucur Macuixes—Jacob Benner, of Liberty, Pa. Adal i- 
tional to original Letters Patent dated Sept. 11, 1847: I 
claim the slotted openings in the concave hori- 
zontal instead vertical, as they were in the original 


patent, as 
Second, the arrangement and combination of my ma. 
chine ina close cover, together with the spouts in the 
manner, as set forth, 
DISCLAIMER. 
Figure anp Faxycy Powsr Looms—Your petitioners 
pe enter their disclaimer to that part of the afore- 
eer. which commences * The modes 
cireairetsy Promins the lifter,” and ends “true 
invention is preserved,”— 
the end of the specifi- 
Ay pA ted enter their disclaimer to the first, se- 
cond, and fourth claims of said patent, which disclaim- 
r is to operate to the extent of the interest in said Let- 
ters Patent vested in your petitioners, who have paid 
$10 into the Treasury of the United States. agreeably to 


the requirements of the Act of Congress, z that case 
made and provided. “ix, ee. 
MPTON. 


DESIGNS. 


Cooking Stroves—(Three patenteSemuel D. Vose, of 
Al ee N.¥. Ante-dated Dec. 30, 1853. 


nton Brove—Saml. D. Vose, of Albany, N. Y. Ante- 
dated 4 Dee. 30, 1853. 


Parvor Stove—N. 8. Yodter (assignor to A.T. Dun- 
ham & Co.), of Troy, N. ¥ 


Crystal Palace—Report of the Directors. 

The Directors of the Crystal Palace have just 
published a Report, containing a statement of 
their affairs. This document is not calculated 
to raise the stock greatly above par. The Com- 
pany comes out minus $125,000; that is, in- 
stead of having made any profits, they have 
run in debt to that amount—for a part of which 
they have mortgaged the building. The capi- 
tal stock is $500,000, and the total receipts were 
$891,07072. The amount received for tickets 
was $330,702 90. The Report states :—“ Itis 
apparent, from the foregoing statement, that 
the disappointment in regard to the financial 
result of the enterprise is due mainly to the 
fact of the building not being completed at the 
time which it was intended, viz.: the first of 
May, 1853.” This was owing to causes over 
which the Directors had no control. The Ex- 
hibition was, with great effort and difficulty, got 
ready for opening on the 14th of July, and then 
in a very incomplete state. 

“Instead of a period of exhibition of seven 
months, the Association had in fact but about 
three ; during that three months the sum re- 
ceived, from the sale of daily tickets, was $245- 
299 90.” This is not a satisfactory apology. 
The largest amount of receipts was taken in 
the month of October, viz., $108,139 01 ; since 
then they have gradually fallen off. 

The expenditures have been excessive. The 
persons who have come off best in the affair are 
the conspicuous, enterprising, know-how-to- 
make-money Edward Riddle, the American 
Commissioner to the London Exhibition. Mr. 
Riddle and the officers of the Association 
obtained a lease from our City Fathers of Re- 
servoir Square, for five years, at the nominal 
rent of $1 per annum, and with their fiush way 
of paying out the stockholder’s money, the Di- 
rectors paid him $10,000 for this lease. This 
was cool and bright, was it not? No less than 
$15,412 97 were paid to Chas. Buschek, Gen. 
Agent, and Col. Hughes, Special European 
Agents. The Company purchased the bronze 
statue of Kiss’s Amazon, from the former gen- 
tleman, for $10,000. The cost of erecting the 
building, independent of decorations was over 
$500,000, an enormous sum. It isa beautiful 
building, but it would have been well if the As- 
sociation had taken our advice, and adopted the 
plan of Mr. Bogardus, as it would have,been quite 
as imposing, and could have been taken apart 
afterwards, and erected into a number of beau- 
tiful iron houses, in any part of the world. The 
adopted building cannot be used for any other 
purpose than the one for which it was erected, 
i. e., it cannot be taken apart and re-erected. 
An election of managers, is to take place next 
month. We hope that good ones will be cho- 
sen,—men who will infuse a new spirit into the 
mo- | affairs of the Association for the benefit of ex- 
hibitors and stockhelders. It is intended to 
make the Exhibition permanent ; this we think 
is not an unwise conclusion,—perhaps the 
only really wise one the present Directors ev- 
er made. Such ‘an Exhibition, in New 
York City, under proper management, we 
believe, can be made to pay good dividends, 





and rendera great benefit to the public at 
large. The present Directors have misman- 
aged all but their own affairs, badly; this is 
very evident. How much stock they now own 
we cannot tell—probably they sold out when 
the shares were 100 per cent., higher than they 
are at present, and they no doubt had much to 
do with their temporary inflation. We are 
quite positive that the Exhibition would have 
paid well this year, had i been properly ma- 
naged ; let able Directors now be chosen, and 
it wili rise, Phoonix-like, into prosperity. 
~~ 
Steamships Beaten by Clippers. 

The clipper ship Red Jacket made a recent 
voyage from this city to Liverpool in 13 daya, 
lhour, and 25 minutes, which is something re- 
markable considering the extremely boisterous 
weather she encountered throughout the pas- 
sage. On one day she ran 413 miles. 

She had the wind from the §. E. to W. & 
W., the whole passage with very stormy weath- 
er, either snow, rain or hail the entire voyage, 
bnt she received no damage, and arrived in 
port without the loss of a single rope yarn.— 
She run 15 knots on the wind, and 18 with the 
wind abeam. 

The Red Jacket is a beautiful clipper ship of 
2400 tons burden, and was built in Rockland, 
Me., by George Thomas. 

Not.one of the Collins or Cunard steamers 
have ever run 418 miles in one day, so that 
we may safely conclude, that our marine Steam- 
ships, have not yet attained to their maximum 


speed. 


et - 
India Rubber Patent Case. 

On the 16th inst. by Judge Betts, U. 8. 
Circuit Court, this city, an injunction was 
granted against the New England Car Spring 
Co., on the petition of Horace H. Day, for in- 
fringement of the Chaffee patent. The injunc- 
tion was ordered to issue unless security to 
abide the decrees of the Court is put in by the 
defendants in the sum of $25,000. Horace is 
now turning the table on his former pursuers ; 
such is the mutability of human affairs ; india 
rubber isa tough subject. 
oe 

Zine Applied to Ship-Building. 

A sloop built of zinc, with iron framing and 
wooden decks, called the “ Comte Ldhon,” has 
been constructed at Nantes, France, by Mr. 
Gulbert, and named after one of the directors 
of the Vieille Montagne Company. She is ele- 
gant in form, draws but little water, and is 
considered in every respect a first-rate vessel, 
The command was given to Capt. Jouanno, of 
Lorient, and her first voyage was to Rio Ja- 
neiro, from which place she has just returned. 
The captain reports that the experiment has 
been highly satisfactory; she has proved an 
excellent sea-boat in repeated gales, which she 
had to encounter; and one fact is stated of 
much importance—that her compasses had nev- 
er been in the slightest degree affected, a cir- 
cumstance which often happens om iron ships, 
by which serious casualties have occurred. 
eee 

Guano from See Weed. 

A new patent substitnte for guano, consisting 
of decomposed and concentrated sea weed, is 
about to be introduced in England, by a Mr. 
Longmaid, with the purpose of claiming the 
prize of $5000 offered by the Royal Agricultu- 
ral Society. The material is reduced to pow- 
der so as to be applicable by the drill. A large 
number of experiments to test its fertilizing 
properties have been made dmring the past 
year. An analysis has been published by Pro- 
fessor Way. The process is stated to be very 
simple, and the price estimated at $25 per. ton 
or under, and it is proposed starting manufac- 
tories at various points on the coast. 

a ae 
Another ‘ Gas JExpliosion. | 

An explosion of gas took place at Nashua, 
N. H., one evening last week by which a num 
ber of persons were injured and a house shattered 
to pieces. It was caused by introducing a light 
into a cellar, where there was a strong odor of 
gas, caused by its escape from a leaky pipe.— 
The person who introduced the light was nota 
reader of the Scientific American, or he would 
not have acted so unwisely, aiter what we have 
said in reference to such cases. 
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improved Car Axia. 
Jobn Case, of Miilford, N. J., has invented 
an improvement in car axles, on which he has 


| application fora patent. The nature of this in- 


veniion coasists in strengthening the axle and 
wheels by means of a strong wrought-iron tube 
in combination with strong elbow-shaped bra- 
ces, The tube extending from the inner face 
of oue wheel to that of the other, serves to en- 
case the axle, and fits snugly over hubs pro- 
jectiog from tne inver space of the wheels, and 
is secured fast to said hubs by means of strong 
bolts and wrought-iron straps, which are rivet- 
tei to the tube and bolted fast to the hub. 
ew > > 
Improved Slotting Machine. 

P. Williams,Sec., of Barre, Mass., has invent- 
ed an improvement in slotting machines for 
cutting key seats in bubs of wheels, pulleys, 
and all articles required to be keyed on shafts. 
The invention consists in securing the mandrel 
in the top of the column which supports the 
hub, so that it may serve with the aid of a key 
to hold the hub in place, containing also a slot 
on the side in close contact with the hub, which 
serves as a guide for the tool while cutting the 
slotin the hub. A peculiar combination of 
parts, consisting of a wedge, screw, and spring, 
and the mode of attaching the tool to the stock 
aré alao embraced in the claim. 
th + te 

improved, Caunen. 

W.H. Harbaugh, of Piqua, Ohio, has invent- 
ed a new mode of loading and discharging 
cannon, which consists in having a rod pass 
longitudinally through the bore of the cannon, 
on one end of which rod is a plunger correspond- 
ing in size with the bore. The cannon is load- 
ed by attaching the cartridge to the plun- 
ger, and drawing it inward to the breech, 
where it is exploded by a rod inserted within 
the plunger, said rod being, by striking against 
the breech, forced against percussioa powder at 
the end of the cartridge. The inventor has 
applied for a patent. 

a 
Screw Cutting Machiuery. 

Ebenezer H. Plant, of Southington, Conn., 
has invented an improvement in machines for 
evtting screws, on which be has made applica- 
tion fora patent. The machiaes commonly em- 
ployed for screwing boits contain only one man- 
drel and set of dies, and each machine requires 
one attendant. The object of this invention is 
to arrange and combine in the same machine 
two or more mandrels and gets of dies, in such 
a manner as to bring all the dies at one end of 
the machines within the control of one attend- 
ant, so that two or more bolts can be cut at the 
same time. 

(a ote 
improved Temple fer Looms. 

Heman Turrell, of Birmingham, Conn., has 
invented an improved jaw-temple, on which he 
has made application for a patent. The inven- 
tion consists in an improved method of open- 
ing the jaws of the temple to liberate the cloth 
at the termination of every beat of the lay, and 
also in certain mechanism by which the temple 
is held ia place during the proper operation of 
the loom, bat is set free so as to be driven for- 
ward when the shuttle fails to enter the box, 
and is arrested in its motion, and thereby caught 


between the temple and the reed. 
lh 
Improved Waiter Closet. 


Alex. Edgar, of New York City, has invent- 
ed an improved water closet, which consists in 
the employment of a double cock connected 
with a reservoir and outlet pipe, and operating 
in such a manner that the water is admitted al- 
ternately inte the pipes. The cock is connect- 
ed with a system of levers attached to the 
seat, so that a person using the closet will de- 
press the seat and open the cock. The inven- 
tor has applied for a patent. 

ee i ne 
Card Grinder. 
P. Z. Freeman, of Natick, K. 1., has invent- 











| ed an improvement in machinery for grinding 


cotton cards, on which he has made application 


| for a patent. The nature of this invention con- 
| gists in providing one end of the shaft which 
» 


fee. 


carries the emery rojler with a right and left- 


“ 


oy 
ee) 





hand screw thread, so as to give the rollera 
horizontal reciprocating motion in addition to 
its rotary one, for the purpose of rendering the 
grinding more accurate and uniform. This is 
effected by combining with the screw threads a 
forked reversible follower or roller, It isa very 
ingenious contrivance. 





A New Fire-Arm. 
The Boston “ Courier” mentions a pistol now 





in the market, which it says is entirely different 
from any ever before offered to the attention of 
the public. It hasa revolving hammer instead 
of a revolving cylinder, is loaded by unscrew- 
ing the barrel, which exposes the chambers, and 
is not at all liable to become inoperative by 
corrosion or rust, as all the working parts are 
contained within the stock or breeeh. The 
great objection to it is, that it requires a barrel 
for every charge in the cylinder. 








BREECH-CHARGING AND SELF-PRIMING RIFLE---Fig. 1. 





This new arm, which has been patented by 
the inventor, M. J. Gilby, of Beverley, Eng- 
land, in Europe and the United States, is assum- 
ed to possess the following advantages :— 

Ist. Peculiar facility for rapid charging at 
the breech, either with flask and ball, or with 
cartridge. 

2d. Superior strength, with accuracy and 
security in firing. 

8d Freedom from fouling, until after very 
long and rapid shooting. 

4th. May be used without “ patches” over 
the ball, as well as with them. 

5th. Is as light and handy as a common ri- 
fle and balances better in the hand, and, of 
course, requires no ramrod. 

6th. Being simple, and easily managed, it is 
equally well adapted for sporting or military 
purposes. 

Fig. 1 of our engravings is a side external 
elevation of the rifle lock, with portions of the 
stock and barrel; and fig. 2 is a correspond- 
ing longitudinal section of the same parts, 

A breech-case, A, occupies a great part of 
the space usually taken up by the forestock, 
connecting the stock and barrel as firmly as if 
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brought into direct actual contact round the en- 
tire circumference of the bore. The gaseous es- 
cape during discharge is very elight ; but to carry 
it off, a groove is cut in the circumference of 
the breech-case, round the junction of the bar- 
rel and breech, and an aperture is left in the 
bottom ofthe breech-case, opening into an es- 
cape tube, fastened along its under side. By 
this means, the “ fouling,” so often complained 
of in breech-charging guns, is effectually pre- 
vented, 

The lock is situated on the left side of the 
rifle, and the tumbler-pin is brought through 
the stock, so that the hammer occupies its usual 
position, This leaves room for the priming ap- 
paratus, which fills the space commonly as- 
signed to the lock. But when no primer is 
required, the breech-charging priciple alone 














these parts were in a single solid piece. The 
fastening to the barrel is effected by transverse 
steel bolts, while a breech-plate, B, secures it 
to the stock above and trigger-plate, C, below. 
The breech is detached from the barrel, and 
has a joint at its end, D, the bore of the breech 
being slightly larger than that of the barrel.— 

At its fore end is a loop, E, having a round- 
ed projection, which works a spring-catch, F; 
so that, when the breech is shut down, after 
charging, the spring-catch enters the loop, and 
thus holds the breech securely. 

In rifles of large bore, a steel bolt, passing 
through the loop, and completely across the 
breech-case, is substituted for this ‘‘ catch,” and, 
therefore, in no case can the breech be shifted 
during the discharge. A spring, G, with a rol- 
ler attached to it, is fastened to the under side 
of the breech, to throw the latter up for charg- 
ing; and it is readily liberated, when required, 
by a stud and pin on the left side of the breech- 
case, working against the catch or bolt, and 
moved by the left hand, as the rifle is held in 
the usual manner. 

The ends of the barrel and breech are cut at 
similar angles, so that the fitting surfaces are 
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being applied in the piece, the lock obviously 
occupies its usual position. 

At H, in the stock, is a metal tube, of a bore 
sufficiently large, to admit the caps, running 
along it end to end, with aspiral spring, J, in- 
side, to force them forward as required. This 
tube is inserted at the butt end of the stock, and 
is continued far enough to reach up to the de- 
tent, K, which moves on a pin at L, and is for- 
ced up by the spring, M. At N isa small con- 
necting-rod, passing through the breech-case, 
and acted on by a shoulder or projection on the 
joint of the breech at O, when the breech is 
shut down, forcing the detent down at the same 
time. A hole in the part of the detent, just 
opposite the end of the tube, H, now receives a 
cap, forced into it by the spiral spring in the 


the influence of the weather; and in this posi- 
tion they remain until they are brought up, one 
by one, by the action of the priming apparatus ; 
and the nipple is projected into them as they 
arrive, by the upward motion of the breech, so 
that the latter is primed byits own movement. 
After charging, the breech again is shut down 
in its place, carrying withit the cup just put 
on. The primer is more especially adapted for 
rifles of a bore above 40, butit is capable of use 
in smaller pieces. 
re 
Locomotives for Steep Inclines. 

John OC. Trautwine, of Philadelphia, Chief 
Engineer of the “Coal Run Improvement R. 
R. Co.” has made areport to the Directors, in 
which it is stated that the grading of five miles 
of the road will be 150 feet to the mile. This 
greatly exceeded the limits at which ordinary 
locomotives cease to be economically efficient, 
especially for heavy freight. He however con- 
fidently recommends it, in connection with the 
use of the locomotive of G. E. Sellers, of Cin- 
cinnati. The report says :— 

“Mr, Sellers has for nearly twenty years been 
engaged in the planning and construction of 
locomotives, and is, at this moment, at the head 
of that department in one of the most exten- 
sive establishments in Cincinnati. 

In his engine, adhesion is obtained, not by 
the weight of the engine alone, but by pres- 
sure produced by the load itself. This pressure 
is made to operate by means of two horizontal 
adhesion wheels or rollers, which act upon the 
opposite sides of a center rail. The force with 
which they press the rollers, is (by means of a 
most ingenious device) made to adjust itself in- 
stantaneously to the varying resistance to be 
overcome, whether that resistance be modified 
by an increase, or diminution of load, or by 
change of grade, 

I have seen a small working engine on Mr. 
Seller’s principle, ascend and descend a grade 
of 276 feet per mile, with the same loads that 
it could barely start on a level. On this grade 
the engine was under the most perfect control 
of the engineman. The experiments with this 
engine were witnessed, for some days in suc- 
cession, not by myself only, but by several of 
the most eminent civil and mechanical engi- 
neers in the country.” 

We saw this model in operation in this city 
six years ago, and it performed well on the 
grade here mentioned. Since that time we 
have heard nothing of it, and it seems that it 
has not yet been applied ona large scale on 
any railroad. We hope it will now receive a 
fair trial. 

ee 
Planing Machines—Interesting Patent Decision 

On another page will be found an advertise- 
ment respecting a recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in the case 
of the Woodworth and the Norcross Planing 
Machines, The decision was made on an ap- 
peal from a decree of the U. 8. Circuit Court 
for the District of Massachusetts, wherein the 
machine of Norcross was held to be no infringe- 
ment of the Woodworth patent. As the Su- 
preme Court of the U. S., does not decide ques- 
tions of fect, this decision (which we have not 
yet seen) circumscribes the claims set up by the 
owners of the Woodworth Patent. The deci- 
sion of Judge Sprague, ot Massachusetts, from 
which the appeal was taken, was to the effect 
that the Woodworth Machine was but a simple 
improvement on Hill’s, and that the Norcross 
Machine was also an improvement, and a dif- 
ferent one. This decision isconfirmed. ‘“ Jus- 
tice to whom justice is due,” and “ honor to 
whom honor is due.” 

ee 
Cernenting Leather Belts. 

We have received from H. Underwood, fore- 
man at Rees & Hoyt’s, 87 Spruce street, this 
city, a sample of leather belting composed of 
two layers of leather, cemented face to face, 
with a peculiar cement, which is adhesive, both 
in water and the atmosphere. It appears to 
have united the two pieces ef leather as firmly 
as the fibres of the material are united to one 
another. It is the best piece of leather ce- 
menting for belting that we ever saw. 


oe 
Since the discovery of gold in Oalifornia, six 


hundred vessels have gone round Cape Horn 
and never returned. 





tube. Thus the store of caps is closed against 
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American Scientific Literature. 

Invidious comparisons between the great men 
of our own and those of other countries, and of 
science as cultivated here and in other coun- 
tries, exhibit either envy or vanity. The great 
and the truthful require no inflated panegyrics 
of friends, and they have nothing to dread from 
the censure of foes. The true fame of no coun- 
try can be increased by detractin,’ from that of 
another; and that man is the best friend of his 
country, who points out her faults, for he in- 
cites her to deeds of true glory. 

There is, no doubt, a natural and honest na- 
tional pride experienced in the consideration of 
our own native land being the birth-place of 
great men ; and our feelings grow warmer when 
we speak of Franklin and Rittenhouse, than of 
Wollaston or Ferguson. America has added 
greatly to the domain of science, and we 
feel proud of her achievements, but she can 
and must do more. 

What is our country now doing to increase 
her scientific fame? Much, no doubt, in every 
department of science and art. Our country- 
men have made many valuable contributious to 
astronomy during the present age; and an 
American lady—Miss Mitchell—maintains an 
honorable position among the living explorers of 
the starry heavens. Learned societies and an 
admiring monarch have awarded her prizes, 
and presented her tokens of admiration. In 
electro-magnetic discovery, no nation, perhaps, 
equals our own. In chemistry and geology, 
we have many eminent names. For new and 
useful inventions, no country in the world, pos- 
sessing an equal number of inhabitants, is so 
prolific, and it is to this feature in her progress, 
that we wish to direct attention, at present, by 
way of comparison. 

Do we, asa nation numbering twenty-four 
millions of inhabitants, stand out equal to 
France or England in respect to scientific fame? 
Not if the general literature of some of our 
Scientific Associations, is to be taken asa cri- 
terion. We know that there are men in our 
country whose scientific reputation is inferior to 
that of no others in the world; we speak not 
of them, we merely allude to what may be 
termed the Scientific Literature of some of our 
“Learned Associations,” which, in our opinion, 
does no great credit to our country. This opinion 
is formed, from reading some of the transactions 
of “‘ The Smithsonian Institute,” ‘The Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence,” and the “American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences.” There is much in the proceed- 
ings of these Associations which is really valua- 
ble and instructive, but we really did not be- 
lieve until latterly that such an amount of useless 
matter could have emanated from Bodies hav- 
ing such a reputation for learning and scientific 
acquirements—it is more conspicuous for futi- 
lity than utility. 

In all that relates to the practical and useful, 
our countrymen are pre-eminent, and we are 
not a little flattered that this should be so, in 
the particular departments to which the “ Sci- 
entific American ” is more immediately devoted. 
This is acknowledged by our foreign scientific 
cotemporaries, who speak of it in such flatter- 
ing terms as to afford us no small reason for 
congratulation. The influence of such litera- 
ture for good, is ali powerful, and the more so 
as itis popular. This we know it is, both at 
home and abroad, among all men and all class- 
es, for science is democratic. Learned professors 
iu our colleges, and mechanics working at the 
forge, contribute equally to its columns—and be- 
ing the mirror of American popular science, it 
has quickened the genius of thousands of our 

people, and incited them to useful and success- 
ful efforts in every branch of the useful arts. 
This is the spirit we have always cultivated—it 
tends to progress and improvement, the wel- 
fare, elevation, and true fame of our people. 


—————- & 
Sewing Machine Controversy. 
We are frequently questioned by those who 
feel interested as to the probable result of the 
controversy now pending before the Commis- 


)) sioner of Patents, upon the claim to the eye- 


pointed needle and shuttle for forming the in- 
terlock stitch in sewing machines. Our own 
impression is, that Howe’s claim will be sus- 
tained; should, however, Hunt establish his 
claim to originality, we believe that the Com- 
missioner will decide that he cannot be re- 
garded as having a title to a patent, on the 
ground of abandonment. We cannot conceive 
of a subtlety sufficient to make out any just 
claim on the part of Hunt, and we shall be sur- 
prised if the Commissioner does not so decide. 
Seventeen years is a /ittle too long to allow an 
invention to slumber in obscurity, after the in- 
ventor has had it in successful operation, as 
Hunt asserts that he has, with the eye-pointed 
needle and shuttle. 
eh te 
The Late Telegraph Decision. 

Since we noticed the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, on page 173, rela- 
ting to the “Great Telegraph Case,” on which 
the Court passed its opinion of the legality of 
the claims of Prof. Morse’s patent, we have seen 
a great number of articles, pro and con, on the 
subject, in various papers. We stated on the 
page reterred to, that the Court had decided 
according to the doctrines, we had advocated 
in the Scientific American, namely, that an art, 
independent of the means of carrying it out, is 
not patentable. The eighth claim of the Morse 
patent was declared by the Court to be invalid. 
That claim is as follows: - 

“T donot propose to limit myself tothe spe- 
cific machinery or parts of machinery described 
in the foregoing specification and claims, the 
essence of my invention being the use of the 
motive power of the electric or galvanic current, 
which I call electro-magnetism, however devel- 
oped, for the marking or printing intelligible 
characters, signs or letters, at any distances, be- 
ing a new application of that power of which I 
claim to be the first inventor or discoverer.” 

This decision simply means, that independent 
of the means to accomplish a result—the ma- 
chinery to produce the effect—a patent, if 
granted, is void. It was upon such grounds 
that we attacked the decision of Judge Kane, 
on page 67, Vol. 7, “Scientific American,” 
wherein he stated that Morse’s patent was found- 
ed on two patentable subjects; the one on the 
discovery of a new art; the other the means of 
practising it.” What now becomes of the “‘ dis- 
covered new principle,” so strongly insisted upon 
by the Hon. Amos Kendall, in his letter to the 
“Scientific American,” on page 170, Vol. 8.” 

The art of Telegraphing is not claimed in the 
patent of Prof. Morse, but the art of recording 
messages by the motive power of electro-mag- 
netism as embraced in this eighth claim. The 
appeal on which the above decision was made, 
had no connection with the House Printing or 
the Bain Chemical Telegraphs, but as the fifth 
claim of the Morse patent is for the alphabet 
composed of recorded dots, spaces, and horizon- 
tal dashes, to represent words and numerals, it 
may prevent the use of the chemical telegraph, 
for which the same symbolic alphabet is used. 
But this has nothing to do with the principle of 
action of the two telegraphs, which are as dif- 
ferent as night and day, and we think that for 
Morse to sustain a suit against the chemical tel- 
egraph, the result of the two being obtained 
by quite different means, his alphabet should 
be embraced in a separate patent, as the pro- 
duct of a process, independent of the means of 
obtaining it. In either case it does not affect 
the use of the Roman alphabet of the House 
Telegraph; nothing can do this but a decision 
that all methods of recording electro-magnetic 
telegraph messages, are infringements of the 
Morse patent, like that of Judge Kane; but 
this decision of the Supreme Court, rejecting 
the eighth claim, precludes the possibility of 
such a decision in any of the Circuit Courts. 
This very point is discussed favorably to the 
Morse claim in aletter to the Baltimore “ Sun.” 
As we believe the author of that letter to be 
mistaken in his views, and as truth is our aim, 
we will quote them, and present our opinions 
on the subject. He says :— 

“The Court maintains the fifth claim, which 
patents Morse’s Alphabet. The Roman Letters 
which House prints, though not the same in 
form, are precisely the same in substance.— 





Morse’s dot is equivalent to House’s E, and 
House's E, is equivalent to Morse’s dot. Both 








convey precisely the same idea to the mind.— 
So it is through the whole Alphabet. Letters 
of precisely the same sound, and having the 
same name, assume different forms in ourown 
language, and still other forms in other lan- 
guages, and even other names. IfI have a 
patent for making an E, in one form, can any 
other person get a patent to make the same let- 
ter for the same purpose in another form ? 

Letters used telegraphically are not results ; 
but they are instrwmentalities. They are apart 
of the means used to communicate ideas from 
one mind to another. The court decides that 
instrumentalities aro the only proper subjects 
for protection by patents, and that when pat- 
ented all equivalents are infringements.” 

These views in defence of the Morse alpha- 
bet are exceedingly funny. Letters, according 
to his theory, are not telegraphic results, only 
instrumentalities, The persons, therefore, who 
receive messages by Morse’s Telegraph—the 
receiving operators—must be the telegraph re- 
sults. How innocently he asks, “if I have a 
patent for making E in one form, can any other 
person get a patent for making the same letter 
tor the same purpose, in another form?” Cer- 
tainly he can, sir. Your views of the question, 
if sustained, would give Prof. Morse a patent 
for all written languages. Did he invent any 
alphabet but his own? Did he invent the old 
Roman alphabet? No. How in the name of 
common sense, then, can any of his friends 
claim for him the exclusive use of that which 
he never invented ; of that which was used by 
a civilized people, when the forefathers of Prof. 
Morse and House could not scribble a sentence, 
although they no doubt knew the difference be- 
tween a result and an instrumentality—a sword 
and a cloven head? It is very unwise for the 
friends of the Morse patent to set up such ab- 
surd claims; they do not require to do so, for 
they have so many strong ones to stand upon, 
that it seems to us they weaken their cause by 
assuming such untenable positions. We have 
always accorded to Prof. Morse the honor of 
being the first inventor of using the power of 
an electro-magnet, to record telegraph messa- 
ges, and this claim, we think, he can sustain 
against the world. His invention is a beautiful 
and useful one; he is a benefactor to his race, 
and his telegraph is an honor to our country. 

eh a ee 

Fire-Proof Buildings for Places of Public 

Amusement. 

We see it stated thata new Metropolitan 
Hall, is to be erected in this city to take the 
place of the one recently destroyed by fire. If 
this be so, we would direct the attention of the 
public to the necessity of having it, and indeed 
all other buildings of similar character wholly 
fire-proof. Motives of economy alone should 
lead to this if there were no more imperative 
considerations. An additional expense of afew 
thousand dollars properly expended at the 
time when the noble edifice of which we have 
spoken was erected, would have preserved it 
from the disastrous conflagration which has 
buried it in ruins. Indeed, the additional ex- 
pense would not have been so much as the ag- 
gregate of insurance would have amounted to 
in afew years. 

It is well known that therates demanded by 
insurance companies om this class of buildings 
is enormously high, and we think we are speak- 
ing within due limits when we say that an insu- 
rance covering the whole value of the building, 
if such could be effected, would, in ten years, 
amount to much more than the expense incur- 
red in rendering such a building fire-proof at 
the time of its erection. 

But there are other considerations more im- 
portant than these. Suppose the recent fire at the 
Metropolitan Hall had broken out when it was 
closely packed with human beings, as it was on 
some of the evenings during the continuance 
of Jullien’s Concerts. The consequences would 
have been too horrible for pen to portray. 
Even an alarm of fire in such a building, though 
it was certain that it could not spread to 
a dangerous extent, would probably cause the 
death of many. To prove that this is not all 
fancy, we need only refer to the burning of the 
theatre in Montreal a few years since. 

The means of egress from these buildings 





should also be ample. The vomitories of all 
our Theatres and Concert Rooms are altogether 


too small, and we would urge attention to this 
point. They might be usually closed, but if 
made to easily open outwards, they could be 
made available in case of an alarmof fire. At 
any crowded gathering there is generally much 
difficulty from the narrowness of the aisles and 
egress passages. 

We think this should be made a subject 
of legislative interference. We know well that 
such buildings are generally erected by those 
who are not likely to be most careful of the pub- 
lic safety, and there is no good reason why they 
should not be compelled to do what they would 
otherwise be most likely to neglect. 

Though the danger to human life is not so great 
in the case of other public buildings, yet there 
are ample reasons why all of these, of whatever 
kind should be built fire proof. They generally 
contain valuable public documents and the res- 
cue of them from the flames, often endangers the 
lives of the firemen. There is a probability 
that several important public edifices will be 
erected in this city within the coming year, and 
we hope that due attention will be given to 
this matter by the authorities. The example, 
if several splendid structures of this xind shouid 
be erected would be very valuable. Let the 
press and the public speak out relative to this 
matter. 

Pure and Impure Gas. 

It is the duty of our Municipal authorities to 
see that our city is supplied with pure gas for 
illumination. They should therefore—not un- 
frequently—have the gas as it comes from the 
burner pipes, analyzed by a competent che- 
mist. We are confident that much of the gas 
which is supplied by our city Gas Companies, is 
very impure. All coals contain carbon, hydro- 
gen, oxygen, and nitrogen; and bituminous 
coals in general, contain some sulphur. inthe 
distillation of coal to produce illuminating gas, 
a considerable quantity of ammonia comes over, 
which, if not completely separated, is carried 
off with the gas, and detracts from its illumina- 
ting powers. It is also injurious to the health 
of the people, by mixing with the atmosphere, 
and being inhaled at every respiration. Being 
exceedingly volatile, and yet not difficult to con- 
dense,—much of it escapes through leaks in 
the large gas conductors, and condensesg in the 
soil beneath the streets and buildings; this is 
evident, when any of our streets are trenched 
for the purpose of examining pipes or opening 
drains. An odor of ammonia is always observ- 
able for a considerable space around ap exposed 
street excavation. If this is the case now, how 
much worse must the evil be in nine or ten 
years from the present date? The continued 
accumulation of such an impurity in tae soil 
beneath our streets, will, in the course of time, 
find its way into drains, ooze out into the at- 
mosphere and pollute it. Nothing but pure 
carburetted hydrogen should ever be suffered 
to pass trom the gas reservoirs into the conduct- 
ing pipes; every impurity should be removed 
from it in the course of the manufacture. 

If there is any sulphur in the coal from which 
gas is made, it results in the produciior of sul- 
phuric acid, which, if not separated in the 
“ Purifier,” such a product will injure books and 
cotton fabrics which may be in the apartments 
where the gasis burned. Cannel coal being 
free from sulphurets, is to be preferred for ma- 
king gas; and if our Gas Companies do not now 
use the American cannel in place of bitumi- 
nous coal, they exhibit an amazing want of good 
sense and sound information, in relation to the 
best kind of coal to employ in their business. 
Will our Reform Common Council pay some at- 
tention to this subject ? 

eh te 


Ointment fer Chilblains. 

Take olive oil 10 oz., turpentine $ oz., yellow 
wax ] oz., balsam of Peru 4 oz., and camphor 
10 grains. Melt all these together in a clean 
earthenware vessel under a gentle heat, and 
when they are all well incorporated it is fit to 
be put up in boxes for use by rubbing. This 
is for broken chilblains. For unbroken chil- 
blaing, the following composition makes a good 
salve :—Olive oil, 2 oz., turpentine 1 oz., and 
20 grains of sulphuric acid. These are all mix- 
ed together cold and well stirred. It is applied 
to the chilblains morning and evening, by be- 





ing well rubbed in with the hand, 
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Characteristies of Gold, and}the Manner of 
Distinguishing it when Found. 
Gold invariably exhibits something of the 
| peculiar yellow color which it is known to pos- 
|| sess ina pure state; but this color is modified 
HT by various metals with which it may be mixed. 
| Thus it may be described as having various 
shades of goid-yellow ; o¢casionally approach- 
ing silver-white, occasionally resembling brass- 
if) yellow of every degree of intensity, and even 
verging on steel-gray in some specimens from 
i} South America. 
The lustre of gold is highly metallic and shi. 
ning, and owing to the small amount of oxyda- 
tion at its surface, it preserves its shining lustre 
even after long exposure in contact with other 
substances. Thus the shining particles are of- 
'}} ten seen in sand when the quantity is barely 
|| sufficient to repay the cost of working, notwith- 
standing the value of the metal. Even howev- 
| er, if the surface is dull the true color and ap- 
peqrance are easily restored by rubbing, and 
| when polished it takes a very vivid lustre, 
which is preserved for’ a long time in the at- 
mosphere. 

Native gold seems with some slight modifica- 
| tions to agree with the geological relations of 
\i| its varieties; yet any mode of arrangement de- 
serves little serious notice. The gold-yellow 
varieties comprise the specimens of the highest 
| gold-yellow colors, though there are some 
among them which have rather a pale color; 
they include most of the crystals and of the im- 
itative shapes, in fact the greater part of the 
species itself, The brass-yellow native gold is 
confined to some of the regular and imitative 
| shapes of a pale color (which is generally called 
| brass-yellow), and, as it is said, of a less specific 
gravity than the preceding one; but this does 
not seem to ever have been ascertained by di- 
rect experiment. The grayish-yeilow native 
gold occurs only in those smali fiat grains which 
| are mixed with native platina, and possess a 
||| yellow color a little inclining to gray; they are 

| gaid to have the greatest specific gravity of 
them all. The real foundation of this distribu- 
| tion seems to be the opinion, that the first are 
| the purest, the second mixed with a little silver, 
‘t| and the third with platina, It is not known 
'{| whether the latter admixture really takes place, 
| bot is certain that several varieties of gold-yellow 
| native gold contain aa admixture of silver. 

In color and lustre, inexperienced persons 
might mistake various substances for gold; 
these are chiefly iron and copper pyrites, but 
from them it may be readily distinguished, be- 
ing softer than steel and very malleable ; where- 
| as iron pyrites is harder than steel, and copper 
| pyrites is not malleable; for although the latter 
mineral yields easily to the point of a knife, it 
crumbles when we attempt to cut or hammer 
it, whereas gold may be separated in thin slices, 
| or beaten out into thin plates by the hammer. 
| There can thus be no possible difficulty in dis- 
| tinguishing these various minerals in a native 
' state, even with nothing but an ordinary steel 
| knife. From any other minerals, as mica, 
| whose presence has also misled some persons, 
| gold is easily known by very simple experiments 
with & pair of scales, or even by careful washing 
with water, for gold being much heavier than 
any other substance found with it (except plat- 
ina and one or two extremely rare metals), will 
always fall first to the bottom, if shaken in wa- 
ter with mud, while mica will generally be the 
| last material to fall. This is the case however 
| fine or few the particles of either mineral may 
| be. 

Gold therefore can be distinguished by its 
| relative weight or specific gravity, and by its 
relative hardness, from other bodies which re- 
sernble it. Itis described generally as soft, com- 
pletely malleable and flexible, but more accu- 
rately as softer than iron, copper or silver, but 
harder than tin and lead. It is useful to know 
facts of this kind, aa a eimple experiment that 
can be made with instruments at hand, is often 
more valuable than a much more accurate ex- 
aminacion requiring materials not immediately 
available. Thus if it is found that a specimen 
(perhaps a small ecale or spangle) is readily 
scratched by silver, copper or fron, and seratch- 
es tin and lead. it may, if of the right color and 
| sinking rapidly in water, be fairly aseaméed to 
SW. be gold. 
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The weight of gold, as of all substances, it is 
convenient to estimate relatively, and in com- 
parison with the weight of an equal volume of 
water. The relative weight, or specific gravi- 
ty as it is called, of gold is remarkably high, the 
lightest varieties being twelve times heavier 
than water, and pure gold nineteen times.— 
This is expressed by saying that the specific 
gravity of native gold is 12—19, and the num- 
ber determined by comparing the weight of the 
mineral in water and air. 

When a piece of gold is broken (which is not 
done without difficulty—greater in proportion 
to its purity), the fractured edges are very un- 
even and torn, exhibiting a peculiar fibrous ap- 
pearance, known to mineralogists as “fine 
hackly.” This fracture indicates that the min- 
eral is torn asunder and not really broken, and 
is a proof of considerable toughness. 

The form in which gold is found is various. 
It is sometimes crystalline, in eight or twelve- 
sided regular figures, passing into cubes, but 
the crystals are generally small and rare. In 
case of such crystals being found, it is well 
worth knowing that they possess a value as 
mineralogical specimens far beyond that of the 
gold which they contain. 

More frequently the metal is found in lumps 
or grains, called by the Spaniards pepitas, va- 
rying in size from that of a pin’s head to mas- 
ses weighing nearly 100 Ibs. troy. 

The gold of California yields 89-58 per cent. 
pure gold, and is therefore about equal to that 
obtained from the washings of Miask (the rich- 
est district in Western Siberia, and that produ- 
cing the largest pepitas), and superior, as the 
assayer remarks, to the gold dust from Sene- 
gal. 

There is a remarkable mixture of native gold 
with silver occasionally found in Siberia, and 
known under the name of “ Electrum.” Its col- 
or is pale brass-yellow, passing into silver-white. 
It ovcurs in small plates and imperfect cubes, 
and possesses many of the characters of pure 
gold, but it consists of only 64 per cent. of that 
metal and 86 per cent. of silver. It is at once 
known by its low specific gravity, which does 
not exceed 12. 

Other mixtures of gold are (1) a rhodium- 
gold found in Mexico, and containing 34 to 43 
per cent. of rhodium, having a specific gravity 
of 15°2—16°8, and a clear, dirty yellow color ; 
and (2) a palladium-gold (containing 9°85 per 
cent palladium, and 4°17 per cent silver) found 
in Brazil and elsewhere in South America, in 
small crystalline grains of pale yellow color.— 
All the varieties of gold are readily fusible into 
a globule, which, when the gold is pure, is unal- 
tered by the continuance of theheat. In this 
respect it differs entirely from iron and copper 
pyrites, which, on being exposed to the flame, 
give off sulphur fumes and undergo considera- 
ble change. In thecase of gold containing oth- 
er metals, these, with the exception of silver, 
may generally be got rid of by continuing the 
heat in the exterior flame with the addition ofa 
little nitre. Before the oxy-hydrogen blow- 
pipe, the metal is volatilized in the form of a 
purple oxyd. 

Gold is not acted on by any the acids alone. 
When exposed to the mixture of nitric with 
hydrochloric acid (in the proportion of one part 
nitric to four of hydrochloric) called aqua re- 
gia, it dissolves without residue, the solution 
giving a purple precipitate with protochloride 
of tin, and a brown precipitate with protosul- 
phate of iron. Electrum, the mixture of silver 
with gold alluded to, is only partially soluble in 
aqua regia, giving a residue of chloride of sil- 
ver. The solution is acted on by protosulphate 
of iron. 

The following simple mode of detecting at- 
tempts at imposition in gold dust is worthy of 
being recorded in this place. 

Place a little gold dust ina glass tube or 
earthenware saucer and pour nitric acid upon it: 
then hold the glass or saucer over a flame, or 
upon a few embers, until red flames (nitric va- 
pors) arise ; if it be pure gold, the liquid will not 
become discolored; but if pyrites or brass-fil- 
ings should have been mixed with it, the acid 
will become turbid, green and black, discharging 
bubbles of gas. After the ebullition has ceased, 





the residue should be washed with water, and 
acid again poured upon it, when the same ef- 
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fect may be observed, but in a less degree’; | so much room asa fuel, we wonder that our 
and if the experiment be repeated till all effer- 
vescence ceases, it will finally leave the gold- 
dust pure. 

The examination of rocks suspected to con- 
tain gold is a very simple matter, although the 
most convenient mode of actually obtaining the 
gold from the associated sand, mud or gravel, 
necessarily involves mechanical contrivances, 
and requires careful consideration. When a 
rock is supposed to be auriferous, or when the 
sands or other alluvial matter of a district are 
to be examined for gold, the rock should first 
be pounded fine and sifted :—a certain quantity 
of the sand thus obtained must be washed in a 
shallow pan, and as the gold sinks, the materi- 
al above be allowed to pass off into some re- 
ceptacle, The largest part of the gold is thus 
leftin the angle of the pan; by a repetition of 
the process a further portion is obtained ; and 
when the bulk of sand is reduced to a managea- 
ble quantity, the gold, if in too small a propor- 
tion to be readily removed (or the residuum in 
the latter case after the richer particles have been 
carried away), is amalgamated with clean mer- 
cury; the amalgam is next strained to separ- 
ate any excess of mercury, and finally heated 
and the mercury expelled, leaving the gold.— 
In this way, by successive trials with the rock, 
the proportion of gold is quite accurately ascer- 
tained. Where the rock or gravel is rich, the 
amalgamation is unnecessary in a first trial, suffi- 
cient being obtained at once to give a large 
profit without any furthur process than simple 
washing. 

ee es 
Soap Moulds for Die Sinking. 

Dr. Ferguson Branson, of Sheffel, writing in 
the Journal of the Society of Arts, says: “Sev- 
eral years ago, I was endeavoring to find an 
easy substitute for wood engraving, or rather to 
find out a substance more readily cut than wood, 
and yet sufficiently firm to allow of a cast being 
taken from the surface when the design was 
finished, to be re-produced in type-metal, or by 
theelectrotype process. After trying various 
substances, I finally, hit upon one which at 
once promised success, viz., the very common 
substancecalled soap; butI found that much 
more skill than I possessed was required to cut 
the fine lines for surface printing. A very lit- 
tle experience with the material convinced me 
that, though it might not supply the place of 
wood for surface printing, it contained within 
itself the capability of being extensively applied 
to various useful and artistic processes in a man- 
ner hitherto unknown. Die-sinking is a te- 
dious process, and no method of die-sinking that 
I know of admits of freedom of handling. A 
drawing may be executed with a hard point on 
a smooth piece of soap, almost as readily, as 
freely, and in as short a time, as an ordinary 
drawing with a lead pencil. Every touch thus 
produced is clear, sharp and well defined.— 
When the drawing is finished, a cast may be 
taken from the surface in plaster; or, better 
still, by pressing the soap firmly into heated 
gutta-percha, In gutta-percha several impres- 
sions may be taken without injuring the soap, 
so as to admit of ‘ proofs’ being taken, and cor- 
rections made—a very valuable and practical 
good quality in soap. It will even bear being 
pressed into melted sealing without injury. I 
never tried a sulphur mould; but I imagine an 
impression from the soap could easily be taken 
by that method.” 

[Dr. B, hasalso employed different kinds of 
wax, and other plastic bodies; and in some of 
these cases a heated steel knitting-needle or 
point, was substituted for the ivory knitting- 
needle. He has sent several specimens to the 
Society of Arts, which show that from the gutta- 
percha or plastic cast, a cast in brass may be 
obtained with the impression either sunk or in 
relief. 








































































stitute coal for it long before this. There is 
surely plenty of inventive genius in New Eng- 
land to overcome any difficulty to its suc- 
cessful employment. In Pensylvania, quite a 
number of anthracite coal burning locomo- 
tives, are now in use, and we are informed, 
with perfect and profitable success. Anthracite 
coal is more cleanly for use, than bituminous, 
but the fields of the latter are so extensive in 
our country—being larger than those in all the 
other parts of the world put together—that we 
desire to see means adopted for bringing sup- 
plies of it from the West to oursea board. We 
want more coal companies than we now have. 
The price of coal is extravagantly high ; because 
of the great consumption and constantly increas- 
ing demand for it. Coal mining is a profita- 
ble business ; the capital invested in such a 
business is safe. 


Reaping Machines—Who was the Inventor? 
In the Journal of Agriculture, a British publi- 
cation, the Rev. Patrick Bell, of Forfarshire, 
publishes a somewhat lengthy article on the 
reaping machine invented by him in 1828. In 
this he says :—“ I believe that every honest and 
impartial observer will be satisfied that in Ameri- 
ca there was no movement whatever in the mat- 
ter of reaping machines before August 1828, 
that after that period the first attempts were 
mere copies of mine, that by and by one maker 
after another deviated a little from the original, 
until latterly there was considerable change in 
the aspect of the reaper. If however, I am 
not blinded by partiality, in the latest metamor- 
phosis, the theory and design of the original 
may be traced as the basis of the implement.” 
Great credit is due Mr. Bell for his ingenuity 
manifested in the machine referred to, but he 
has suffered his partiality to%blind his eyes con- 
siderably. On the 17th of May, 1803, a patent 
was issued to Richard French, and J. F. Hawk- 
irs of New Jersey, fora machine for cutting 
grain, another to Samuel Adams, Dec. 27, 1805, 
to John Comfort, Bucks Co. Pa. Feb 26, 1811, 
to James TenEyck, Bridgewater N. J. Nov. 2, 
1825, all previous, some more than 20 years, to 
the one granted Samuel Lane, in August, 1828. 
What most of these inventions were we have 
no means of knowing, as the records and mod- 
els were destroyed in the conflagration of the 
Patent Office in 1836. But the machine of 
TenEyck patented in 1825, embraced the reel 
and a vibrating knife or sickle, and these were 
the only features of Bell’s machine that he 
claims have been introduced into America. 

But although Bell may have been the invent- 
or, he was not the first inventor in Great Brit- 
ain, even of these features of his machine. It 
has been repeatedly shown that Mr. Salmon of 
Woburn, England, employed the “scissors” or 
vibrating knives in 1807, and the reel was used 
by Mr, Henry Ogle, of Rennington, in 1825, co- 
temparaneously with its employment in this 
country by TenEyck. Is it not very much 
more probable that the Rev. gentleman was 
indebted to his predecessors in England for 
these inventions, than that his successors in 
America were indebted to him when the inven- 
tions had been employed in this country pre- 
vious to his using them, and when we consider 
the comparative ease of access between Eng- 
land and Scotland, and between Scotland and 
America? We are not disposed to depreciate 
the merits of the Rey. Mr. Bell, but we are 
tiredjof this disgusting attempt of his to assume 
to himself all the merit of the invention of the 
reaping machine, when he was more than 20 
years behind American and other English in- 
ventors, 

We hope that the early inventors referred to 
in our article if they be living (if not, their 
friends), will furnish us with accurate descrip- 
tions of their patent machines; if the original 
patents are still in existence, we should be very 
glad to get a sight of them. The object is one 
of considerable interest. 

Trial Trip of the Ericsson. 

This ship, with her #ew caloric engines, made 
a private trial trip down the Bay, on Friday last 
week. Owing to her cylinders leaking she made 
wood, the price of which, has increased the ex- | little progress, and came to anchor at Quaran- 





Bituminous Coal for Locomotives. 

We have received a letter from J. Amory, 
of Boston—agent of Baker’s patent furnace, in 
which it is stated, that a locomotive fitted with 
the said furnace is doing well on the “‘ Eastern 
Railroad.” The ‘ Western Railroad” is about 
to try the use of bituminous coals in place of 





penses last year to a very large figure. When | tine, and awaited fair breezes and a fevorable 
we consider that wood isso dear, and occupies tide to return. 





Eastern railroads have not found means to sub- | 
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H, T., of Ohio—You ask if a combination of dt vices 
are patentable where superior advantages are gained 
by the combination, the same having been used singly 
or ina lesser combination. We answer, “ Yes,’’ if such 
combination is new. We shall send you a copy of the 
Patent Laws soon. 

D.H., of Ohio—The boat which you describe is not 
new—we have seen the same thing before. It is a clum- 
sy contrivance. 

B. J.8., of Ind.—The Blanchard patent fora lathe for 
turning irregular forms has about ten years to run,—no 
charge for the information. 

R. D., Sen., of Ky.—We have received a great many 
letters from you, and have been unable to make out a 
single coherent sentence. This is the reason why you 
have not received any answers. We cannot gethold of 
a single tangible {fea upon which we can base a reply. 
If you can employ some one to express your views in a 
proper manner, you will receive due attention, other- 
wise we must beg of you to withhold future correspon- 
dence. Our correspondents are usually very clear in 
expressing their ideas—this is gratifying to us and saves 
us much trouble. 

R. C. Wrenn, of Mt. Gilead, Ohio—Wishes to procure 
a list of all the concerns in the country engaged in the 
manufacture of farming utensils. 

M. J. W., of Mass.—Your application for feeding pa- 
pers to presses is different from any thing we have ever 
seen. Wecannot say much in favor of its practical qua- 
lities ; it should be tested in order to ascertain its value 
in this respect. 

C. P., of Ala.—You had better write to William Lebby, 
of Charleston, 8. C.; we noticed his engines in No. 2. 

©. W., Jr., of C. W.—From the description given of 
your alleged improvement in “Writing Pencils,” we 
should think it nothing more than a fountain pen of the 
ordinary kind. 

W. M. B., of Vt.—We do not know where a copy of 
Wolf's Practical Hand-Book for Jewellers can be ob- 
tained. 

William, of Pa.—By sending us your proper address we 
can furnish you with a circular of information in regard 
to applications for patents. 

G. W. W., of Ind.—We cannot advise you to build a 
machine according toyour plan. Rotary reapers of al- 
most every conceivable form, have been tried and aban- 
doned. A reciprocating knife is in every way prefera- 
ble. We advise you to abandon your plan, as it can ne- 
ver be successful in the field. 

J. E., of Mass.—Your plan for operating railroad brakes 
by the employment of a steam cylinder to each car, ad- 
mitting the steam at the center, thus operating two pis- 
tons, forcing the brake against the wheels in contrary 
directions, was patented in England by Stephenson 
some years ago. 

E. M., of Pa.—We are still of the opinion that the Of. 
fice would refuse you a patent even on your device for 
accomplishing the result, and we are certain they would 
on the “ principle” of your mode of treatment, for it is 
very well known. 

J.N., of N. J.—We have filed your description of the 
lathe for turning irregular forms, and we are obliged to 
you for the privilege of being Lat orr so easy. Your 
communications were getting too numerous, consider- 
ing their extreme length,—and to be permitted to place 
them on file unanswered is certainly arelief. Any oth- 
er papers you may desire filed for safe keeping you can 
send to us for that parpose—we ha.ve more room for filing 
your ideas than we have time for investigating anc re- 
porting upon so many of them. 

P. 8., of N. ¥.—We have described in the Sci. Am. sev. 
eral devices for feeding papers to a printing press. You 
had better refer to the back numbers. The plan of boil- 
er which you sent us last September is not new; we re- 
plied to your inquiry concerning it in No. 2 of the pre- 
sent volume. 

B. K. R., of .—You had better apply to 8. O. Hills 
No. 12 Platt st., in regard to slide rest and mortising 
machine. 

A. B., of N. Y.—The only manner we think of, in which 
you can bring out your invention, will be to associate 
some one with you whois acquainted with your stand- 
ing. See our article on the “Sale Of Patents,” in last 
week’s paper, 

M.K., of N. ¥.—You can procure the * Annual of Sci- 
entific Discovery” of Gould & Lincoln, Boston, Mass. 
We do not sell them. 

J.M. B., of Fla.—We have never published the Self- 
Acting Cheese Press ; there are many presses which are 
@lassified as such, but considered in an abstract point of 
view they are not self-acting, because they do not act 
until weight: is applied in some shape. 

F. R., of Me.—The only durable cheap white paint for 
out-door work,is white lead; we know of no other. If 
you mean a whitewash, use some lime dissolved in warm 
water, to which add one pound of sulphate of zinc to the 
bushel, one pound of sugar, and one of salt; put iton 
with a brush in the usual manner. 

M. P. N., of Vt.—Your fountain pen is not new that we 
can discover: the pen is not whatis wanted—this we 
have repeated several times. 

B. F. W., of Geo.—The manner in which you propose 
to fasten bedsteads is not new. Several references to 
rejected applications, we doubt not, could be given in 
support of our assertion, but it will be sufficient to say 
that we have seen the same device applied to bedsteads. 

H. H. R., of N. ¥.—We do not know the price of Chi- 
chester’s flax machinery. You had better write to him 
again, perhaps your letter miscarried. 

G. 8., of N. ¥.—We do not discover anything in the 
atmospheric matrass which in our opinion could be pa- 
tented. 





A. P, O., of N. ¥.—Atmospheric churns, constructedin 
the manner described in your letter could not be paten- 
ted. We are familiar with churns of the same kind. 

8. K., of Mass.—Write to the proprietors ofthe Gwynne 
Dump patent, state your case, and you will obtain all 
the necessary information ; we do not know the price of 
the several sized pumps. 

H. M., of Ohio—You never can expect to accomplish 
any good by the discharge of a current of air under a 
vessel to propel it; the principle also is not new; aboat 
was built in this city three years ago to test it. 

A.8., of Phila.—There is no first rate work on Woolen 

Manufacturing in print. If the English spin finer yarn, 
bs owing to a superior mode of working the 
Woo! 

B. P., of Ind.—Your plan of freeing ships from bilge 

Water is illustrated on page 223, Vol. 45, London Mech. 





D. ©. G., of Ohio—A good water wheel which would 
answer your purpose Very well, is made by Timo. Rose- 
of Cortlandville, N. Y¥., towhom you are advised to 
write for more information. 

G. P., of Geo.—A copyright will only extend to the la- 
bels of the articles which you sell. The article itself 
must be protected by a patent to cover its sale. We do 
not know that you can obtain a patent for it, as it must 
be new and useful to claim a patent: of this we cannot 
judge unless we know what it is. 


Money received on account of Patent Office business 
for the week ending Saturday, Feb. 18 :— 

J. R., of Conn., $20; J. C., of N. J., $25; J. H.K., of 
N. Y., $30: E. 0. P. A., of Mass., $30; H. B., of O., $25; 
W. D., of N. ¥*, #10; E. P. C., of Conn., $30; J. H., of 
Vt., $82; E. H. P., of Conn., $30; J, H. W., of Ga., 050; 
D. D., of Pa.. $85: F. L., of N. Y., $25; F.& A. W., of Pa., 
9060: F. A. H., of Mass., $30; A. G. C., of Me., $15; J. B. 
of Ohio, $30; E.O, M., of N. Y¥., @50; &. T. F., of Mass., 
$30. 


Specifications and drawings belonging to parties with 
the following initials have been forwarded to the Patent 
Office during the week ending Saturday, Feb. 18 :— 

PF. &R., of Pa.;J.C., of N.J.: ©. A. W., of Mass.; N. 
FP. T., of Ga,; H. B., of Ohio; F. L., of N. ¥.; 8. T. F., of 
Mass.; E. H. P., of Ct. 
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HINGLE MACHINES—W00d’s patented improve- 
mentin Shingle Machines ist weaeieionenty the 
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reasonable terms. N. B, HARRIS 
prietore sof the the Excelsior Steam Bpice | Bills, 


a 





MERICAN BAILROAD JOURNAL—This Jour- 
nal, the oldest in the world devoted to the Rail- 
interest, will hereafter certain, in addition to its 

usual contents, a full and comprehensive department of 
Railway and Mechani ineering, prepared under 
ad direction of & = engineer apd mechanic.— 
mig in Hai lways, Reliwny Be Susiomente. ond 

jally fiy in —ww eS will Bee d described and il- 
ustrated. Inventors and impro find the Journal 
he best advertising mediu r- it it te taken by near! all 

lroad jes —s eers in the countr 
pe ib turd. 0. 9 Spruce st, by JOHN i, 
oon TZ & 00. i at pn in advance. 33 5° 


Bree 





RTABLE See Ane ENGINES—GEORGE Ae 
& 00. ron Works, Morristown, N. J 

AN VAIL & 00, No 9. Gold st, N. ¥., are prepared 
to furnish Portable Steam Engines ta, four to eight 
horse power, with locomotive boilers. These engines 
are recommended for their a liclty, durability, and 
econ » being made from t t materials and de- 
signed tical use. me ore placed on wheels con- 
venient to moved from P. ace to place, and are ship- 
ped in working order: for plantaticn use, machinists, or 
others wanting small power, these engines wili be found 
superior toany others in use, A Silver Medal was 
awarded at the late Fair of the American Institute. and 
a premium in cash Mp -~ atthe Maryland State Fair, 
held at Baltimore in October last. Persons writing us 


og nell will be particular to give their address in fuii 





4 wan CENTRAL B.R. LINE 

be en ppretant Agent for w, R. 

A 54-* a steamers * Plymouth ” and es- 

d also General Forwarder, will forward 

e nee or ay Kind: by any mode of conveyance, to any 

es apn phe th di tch and at the lowest rates ; has 

machinery (having been a practical machi- 

nist 2 all the skill necessary) for the safe and expedi- 

ous eo ay of any machine or heavy a article, such as 
gines and Boilers, Engiae Lath es, 

urch Beil, Sates, &c. Mark packages care” D. W. 
ting, lo” goods thus  ——-/ take prece- 
dence with the above boats in all cases. 19tf 


Bp PARSHLEY, No.5 anc 7 Howard st., New 
a 


ven, Ot,, manvfacturer of Machinists’ Tools, 
team Engines, has now finishing off 25 Engine 
thes, 6 feet pare, 6 et between centers, 15 inches 
, and Ww al 1100 Ibs. These Lathes have 


anak 8 and screw gesr, jib rest, with screw feed, and the 
rest is so arranged that the tool can be adjusted to any 
polat the work may require, without unfastening the 
Il, hence ~~ possess all the good qualities of the jib 
icy eiathe they are of the best workinan- 
> 3 ice of Lathe with count shaft and pulleys, €i55 
with full description of the lathe, car be 
pee x ‘ad ressing as ae abers. ost paid. Also four 30 
horse power vertical Steam anf ines with two cylinders. 
Price ba engine with pump os heater, $800 cash. For 
particulars address as abo 19tf 





B. ap mars PATENT STA VE Out 

py tae hines—The best in use, and applical.e 

e to thick and thin staves, for barrels, hogsheads, 
;also his Head Outting and Turni ing, and Stave Joint- 
ing and Crosing ng Machines. ; hls macsinery reduees ibe 
expense 0} manufacturing s east fifty per cen or 
INSON ei ay ha appiy to 0. BH BUTU- 


oy 


NGINEERING.—The undersigned is prepared to 
furnish specifications, estimates, pians {n general or 
tail of steamships, steamboats, propellers, high and low 
pressure ines, boilers and machinery of every de- 
scription. erin steam Li mu ~~ boilers, 
cages’ Alen f Royer Haile beraibuntine Soe 
oyes’ Me usting Con 

a APaber's Water Gauge. Sewe!l’s Saiinometers, 
Dudgeon’s Hydraul Press, Teoeting' wotens 


fe hols 
Wire Rope for ting and steering argon oa 
20 tf Consulting Engineer, ay Broadway. 


eee AND GROOVING— 
Practical operation of 











A TICAL AND OPTICAL INSTRU- 
TS—The subscriber begs leave to bring to the 

a Ty the professional community his new and ex- 
sy 3 t of the above Instruments, which he 


partly imported irect most ce ers 
had manufactured under his own 
ean party The und -< would particu- 
pre &inte to his very 
ley GH ebrated 
the sale of peek, fa this oes, 
#7, pena oe the sole agency, A h he T+ 
received iNeprlee medal mone at the ce London and New York 
Exhibitio fro n any Py of the Union prompt- 
ly executed, and i pees list sen 
21 6eow 224 Chestnut st, Ke AeEs, 
Aeerny —. 0. HILLS, Platt-st., N. Y. 
a "Boliers ‘g tone 


pice pucks, Br on = xt 


aad Lee cetera 
aon tag Macftnery Grindstones: carat 


tters, to be noticed, must be post-paid. 


AGO dene tans : "S PATENT PLAN- 


and 
Nin hundredth of the 
our large cl ties and towns contin- 
ues to Panky 4 oath W worth’s Paten 


from to $800. machines are at the 
pig een ot neta 














pa ag wy BEA PERSALA, win: 
erent 


18 l3eow 


185 Water street, 


hout oe: Tye of the United 
Btates, in works -¢ - wood has proved them to 
be sup to any The work they pro- 
duce md, be any and al by! the a hand plane. They work 


from 100 to 200 feet, lineal measure, p 
machine has Stuaed over twenty millions of feet duri 
the last two years, another more than tyeive millions 0! 
of feet Spruce flooring in ten months.. Working tee odels 
be ey at the Orystal Palace,where further lin md 
be obtained, or of the petentee ¥ ie beng, 


INING MACHINERY—Of most approved con 
don Machine Worts, Hu: by FRED’K COOn £00. Hod 
orks, Hudson, N. ¥. “18 6m 


5 LY, or Conneclior at Law, 58 Washington gtrest, 


lar attention to Paten 
4-3 to 4 Fy unn & Co., Scientific pts —y 


EBONARD'’sS J SONARD'S MACHINERY DEPOT, 109%, Pearl 
Y.—Leather Banding "Mann: 


st., and 6) Beeaver. 
» N. Y¥.— eviinisis Tools, a large assortment 
from anne —— ie Shop,” Set other celebrated 
makers. Also, a of ics’ and man. 


eral supply o' 
eather Bel articles, wana a roaperier oy oak ane sk tanned 


& BROTHER. — Opticians 
yh} mathematical and optical instrum 
. 8 st., Philade! 
Pry ble gt Ot SF ES 
8 e 
rate Spectacen gy ana Mcresipes: Tt et 


gl Our illustrated and oR ~~ Lainterna. Be. 
ed on application, and will be ry tt . of 
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| Scientific ilusenm. 








Teasing. 

The ancient process of tanning requiring a 
long period of time to produce leather, numer- 
ous processes have been latterly set forth, and 
many of them tried on a working scale, for the 
purpose of shortening this lapse of time. Al- 
though the end has been attained in a variety 
of ways, yet the quality of the leather has pro- 
ved so inferior, that the slower process is still 
preferred for the finer qualities. The deterior- 
ation has been nearly, but not however quite, 
in direct proportion of the reduction of time in 











tanning, so that we may hope that methods 
will be devised for shortening the time without 
losing in quality. It is true that we are not 
thoroughly] acquainted with the exact nature 
and progress of the change which a hide under- 
goes in its transformation, but we believe, on 
sufficient grounds, that it consists in the simul- 
taneous metamorphosis of the hide into a gela- 
tinous material and its combination with tannin. 
In some kinds of tanning, alumina, or alumin- 
ous salts, seems to act the part of tannin.' It has 
been found that an elevated temperature hast- 


| ens the transformation ; that strong liquors, or 
| the injection of liquors by force, hasten the 


combination of tannin. The same ends appear 
to be also attained by the free use of lime, 
whereby the hide is swelled and its pores open- 
ed. The precise action of acid is not well as- 
certained, except that the process is shortened. 
These are the main principles by which a short- 
ened process of tanning has been accomplished. 
Where lime has been freely used, acid generally 
follows, and thefhide is so puffed and porous, 
that tanning becomes expeditious; but the 
hide has been torn and rent asunder, and the 
organized structure must be necessarily impair- 
ed, and the strength and firmness of the leath- 
er consequently diminished. It will be obser- 
ved that in the older processes the change was 
so slow that the organized structure of theskin 
was not impaired; thet but littl matter was 
removed from the hide, while a quantity was 
added to it. In accelerating the change, a por- 
tion of the matter is removed by solution while 
undergoing transformation, before it can unite 
with, and become fixed by, the tannin. Hence 
the greater looseness and levity of leather pre- 
pared by the more modern and rapid processes. 
It may perhaps be stated as an ascertained fact, 
that leaving the side in the vats during two 
years instead of one, the increase of weightand 
quality thereby, compensates for the loss of 
time, by paying * fair interest on the capital 
invested. 

A patentee, in Lond. Journ. xxxvi. 310, pro- 
poses a combination of the white leather (alum 
and salt) process, with the tanning process by 
means of catechu. Another (Lond. Journ. xxx- 
vi. 319) suggests the use of sulphuret of calci- 
um instead of lime for unhairing. 

Since liming tends to lengthen tanning, by 
preventing the more rapid union of tannin with 
gelatin, Turnbull treats the hides after liming 
with a concentrated solution of sugar, so that 
the access of air is prevented during the action 
of the bark-liquors on ihe hides, and the forma- 
tion of gallic acid thereby prevented. In this 
manner, the same amount of leather is obtained 
in fourteen days from 100 lbs, oak-bark, as has 
been heretofore obtained in 18 months from 
800 Ihs. bark. 

Tawsis.—Kampfmeyer states, as a result of 
his comparative experiments with oak-bark, al- 


' der bark, catechu, dividivi, that sole-leather 


tanned with dividivi is, indry weather, about 
as good as the oak-tanned, but that in wet 
weather it is inferior. It may, nevertheless, be 
used in conjunction with oak-bark. 
loner states that in Wallachia, Moldavia, 
and Transylvania, the root of the tormentil or 
| septfoil is largely and successfully employed in 
tanning, aud that its value is shown by chemi- 
cal analysis, which gives 17.to 34 per cent. tan- 
nin in it, 
The best method of determining, practically, 
the amount of tannin in a substance is that pro- 





posed oy Pelouze, which is to hang a strip of 
hide (freshly deprived of hair and ready for the 





SS 


tan-vat) in a tannic solution, and keep it there 


until it ceases to increase in weight. This in- 
crease is tannic acid, the gallic being left in the 
solution.—Prof. J. ©. Booth. 

Improved Carriage Axles. 

The engravings herewith presented are il- 
lustrations of an improvement in Carriage Axles, 
the invention of W. D. Titus, and J, Atkiss, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., of which a notice appeared 
in our columns three weeks since. 

Fig. 1 is a vertical section of a hub and axle 
to which these improvements are applied. Fig. 





2 is aside elevation of the axle. Fig. 3 is a 
section of one part of the same, Fig. 4 is a 





washers will be required, and the wear at the 
ends of the hubs will hardly be perceptible, as 
it will be distributed over the whole surface of 
the cones, An equal and constant supply of 
oil will be obtained, thus insuring them against 
grinding and heating. 

A represents a spoke inserted in the hub, B, 
which is made in the ordinary manner. C, D, 
E represent the axle, the conical part, C, serves 
as one half of the journal and the square part, 
D, serves for holding the movable cone, F, as 
shewn in fig. 2. a is an outer screw in fhe end 
of the square part, D, for the screws, b, of the 
cap, c, to fitin, as shewn in fig. 1. This capis 
provided with a spring catch, d, which fits in 
either of the holes, ¢, in the outer end of the 
movable cone, and prevents the screw, b, from 
unscrewing when the wheel is turning back- 


section of the remainder or movable part. Fig. 
5 is an end view of the same. Fig. 6 is a sec- 
tion showing the screw for securing the axle to 
the hub, and the spring catch for preventing it 
from getting loose while backing. Fig. 7 is a 
vertical section of the box which holds the oil 
and serves as the bearing for the axle. Similar 
letters indicate correspondent parts. 

This invention is designed to effect several 
important objects. The wheels will always run 
true in consequence of the arrangement of the 
cones giving them a tendency to throw the 
weight upon the center of the journal. No 











opening in the end of the hub, so as to give a 
neat exterior finish, and prevent the entrance 
of the dust, The screw serves to tighten up 
the hub and axle when necessary. 

G is the cast-iron double journal box ; it is 
fitted in the hub in the manner shown in fig. 2, 
being provided with feathers to prevent its 
turning. This box is cast with an oil chamber, 
H, of the shape shown in figs. 1 and 7; f fare 
passages through which the oil is supplied to 


the journals of the axle. This loose cone and | a) 


the double conical box can be made of mallea- 
ble iron. The oil is supplied through a hole in 
the hub, which is closed by a screw. 

This is a very good invention, and a patent 
has been applied for. The claim isfor the de 
seribed method of making and combining the 
axles and journal boxes. Any further informa. 





ward, This cap may completely fill up the 


tion can be obtained from the inventors as above. 








Andrew’s Planing Sa w. 








The engraving herewith presented is an il- 
lustration of a circular saw patented by R. A. 
& A. T. Andrews, of Avon, Conn., on the 4th 
inst. 

The nature of this invention consists in the 
peculiar form given to the teeth of saws for 
cutting wood, by which they are enabled to cut 
and plane at the same operation. 

The saw plate is the same kind usually em- 
ployed for circular saws, and upon this the 
teeth are cut, as shown, in the engraving. One 
portion of the teeth are cut in the usual man- 
ner for sawing, and the other portion are form- 
ed like those marked A A, having the appear- 
ance of being cut backwards; these teeth have 
a sharp chisel-shaped edge, and are intended 
for planing. It is the peculiar form of these 
teeth that gives the merit to this invention. 
These teeth, instead of being set in the usual 
way, are curved sideways a small distance be- 
yond the thickness of the plate, each one being 
also the thickness of a shaving beyond the one 
preceding. The curve of the tooth commen- 
ces well down into the plate, and gently curves 
outwards up to the point, which is turned in- 
wards sufficiently to clear the point of the set 
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This method of forming the teeth is applica. 
ble to all kinds of saws, whether straight or cir- 
cular. It is particular useful in small work. 
The claim is for the position of the teeth. 

We should think that for many purposes this 
was a very good invention. Further informa- 
tion can be obtained of the patentees by ad- 
dressing them as above. 

a eh ee 
Davidson’s Process of Rendering Fetid Whale 
Oil Inodorous. 

This cheap method of purification consists in 
the employment of chloride of lime, the quantity 
depending on the degree of putrefaction of the 
whale oil. In general, one pound is sufficient 
for a hundred and twelve pounds of oil; but if 
it is in a state of putrefaction, then there may 
be one and a half or two pounds required.— 
With one pound of chloride of lime, about 
twelve times the quantity of water must be em- 
ployed. The chloride is bruised in a mortar, 
and the water added by degrees till it forms a 
soft liquid paste, and afterwards by the addition 
ofthe remainder of the water it takes the con- 
sistency of cream. This is to be mixed with 
the oil, and often carefully stirred. After some 
hours one pound of sulphuric acid previously 
dilluted with from twenty to thirty parta of wa- 
ter is poured on the mixture, and the whole 
brought to boil with a moderate fire, and _stir- 
red continually, till drops of oil run off at the 
end of the stirring pole. Itis then left for 
some hours for the oil to precipitate, and the 
acidulated water to be drawn off. A common 
cast iron boiler with sheets of lead at the bot- 
tom is the best adapted for this purpose, and 
likewise a copper or iron vessel may be used 
when the quantity of acid is not too great—the 
chloride of lime must not be bruised in a cop- 

per or iron mortar. 


————— - ee 
The Bahama Herald of December describes 
a terrific huricane, whieh destroyed a great 
amount of salt at Turks Island. The sea rose 





of the cutting teeth. 


15 feet. 


The Paradise of Fishes. 

In his narrative, (just published,) of the dis- 
astrous mission to Terra del Fuego, in 1851, 
Dr. Hamilton observes, that with ite colossal 
sea-weeds, Fuega might well-be the paradise of 
fishes. These gigantic weeds are the home and 
the pasture-field of countless mollusks and crus- 
taceans. The leaves are crowded with shell- 
fish. The stems are so encrusted with coral- 
lines as to be of a white color. And “on shak- 
ing the great entangled roots, a pile of small 
fish shells, cuttle-fish, of all orders, sea-eggs, 
star-fish, and crawling nereidous animals of a 
multitude of forms, all fall out together.”— 
To such a well-stored larder it is not wonder- 
ful that shoals should resort, forsaking for it 
brighter but less bountiful waters; and in the 
wake of these fishes come armies of seals and 
clouds of sea-fowl. Among the latter are shags 
petrels, ducks, red-bills, sea-pigeons, geese, 
steamer-duckes and penguins. 


Cure for Corns. 

A correspondent writes that a pint of alcohol 
poured in his boats caused all his corns and cal- 
luses to peel off, leaving his skin smooth and 
soft. If this be so, alcohol in the boots must 
have an effect contrary to the usual one, for we 
have known many individuals to get tremen- 
dously corned on much less than a pint of alco- 


hol, largely diluted with Croton. 
—— —~ ee 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


PHRENOLOG and 4 Waren Core Jovanars.— 

Pub! bet by ana & ‘Wells, 131 Nassau st., areamong 

the mos ble of our exchanges. These jotrna's are 

pT at conuivels & to the subjects from which they 

derive their nam-, as Phreno'ogy is made a the pub- 

na agg ta = only Phrenology. but Physiol gy, 

tion, Mechanism, Agriculture, and 

aimort everything bg elee of interest to the genera) reader. 
Cure also a everything pertaining to Hy- 
gene and Physiol Our readers will do well to su 

scribe. Price of eac Dal a year in advance. 


MaNvracturE or Soap anp CanpLes—A very neat vo- 
lume on the above si mbice ect has just been published by 
Lindsay & ae af iladelphia. The author is Phi - 
ip Kurten, a practical soap and candle maker in the 

of Cate e. It is a very excellent and useful work- 
oe t descr clearly the different methods of making 
the — and much new information about lard and 
oils An on purifying oil—to be found on anoth- 
er page—is selected from ita columns ; it deserves an ex- 
tensive circulation. 

Mxcuanics—By Oliv This is a neat little 
—— published 4 De itt -" Davenport, this city. 
Its ter is certainly no addition to our stock of know. 
ledge: ita does not, so far as we can see, contain a single 
new idea. 


Tas SropentT—A Fomiy Miscellany and Monthly 
School Reader. This excellent publication for the stu- 


Se Se 


» Editor, 131 
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A NEW VOLUME OF THE 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


Is commenced about.the 20th September, each year, and 
is the BEST PAPER for Mechanics and Inventors pub- 
lished in the world. 

Each'Volume contains 416 pages of most valuable read- 
ing matter, and is illustrated with over 

500 a agg ENGRAVINGS 
of NEW INVENTION: 

tm The Maceininened AMERICAN is a Wexx.y Jovur- 
MAL of the : 

ARTS, SCIENCES, AND MECHANICS, 

having for its object the advancement of the 

INTERESTS OF MECHANICS, MANUFACTURERS 

AND INVENTORS. 
Each Number is illustrated with from FIVE TO TEN 
ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS 

of NEW MECHANICAL INVENTIONS, nearly all of 
the best inventions which are patented at Washington 
being illustrated in the Scientific American. It also 
contains a Wxexty List of AMERICAN PATENTS ;— 
notices of the progress of all) MECHANICAL AND SCI- 
ENTIFIO IMPROVEMENTS ; practical directions on the 
Consrrvction, Manacement, and Use of all kinds of 
MACHINERY, TOOLS, &c. &c. 

It is printed with new type on beautiful paper, and be- 
ing adapted to binding, the subscriber is possessed, at the 
end of the year, of a LARGE VOLUME of 416 PAGES 
illustrated with upwards of 600 MECHANICAL ENGRA- 
VINGS. 

The Scientific American is the Repertory of Patent In- 
ventions: a volume, each complete in itself, forms an En- 
oyclopedia of the useful and entertaining. The Patent 
Claims alone are worth ten times the subscription price 
toevery inventor. 

TERMS! TERMS!! TERMS!!! 


One Copy. for One Year 
Six Months 
Five copies, for Six Months 
Ten Copies, for Six Months 
Ten Copies, for Twelve Months 
Fifteen Copies for Twelve Months 
Twenty Copies for Twelve Months 
Southern and Western Money taken at par for Sub- 
scriptions, or Post Office Stamps taken at their par value 
Letters should be directed (post-paid) to 
MUNN & 00.. 


SfEeeen 





128 Fulton street, New York. 













































































